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AMBRIAN ARCH HZOLOGICAL 
C ASSOCIATION. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of CAWDOR, President. 
The Fifth Annual Meeting will be held at TENBY, on Wednes- 
day, August 20th, and six following days. . oe 
‘Aner the close of the Meeting, it is proposed to make an Excur- 
sion, by Steamer, to St. 


- 3  OHN WILLIAMS, Llanymowddwy, Mallwyd, Gen. 





W. BASIL JONES, Gwynfryn, Machynileth, Secs. 
DRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 


Ten to Six. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, Is. 
= GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





HE NEW SOCIETY 


Exhibition on Saturday, 16th inst. Now Open at their Gallery, 53, 
Pall Mall, opposite St. James's Palace. Daily from Nine till Dusk. 








David's, on the 27th, returning on 


, Sir Peter Laurie, Kt., Alderman. 
of PAINTERS in| 

COLOU RS, will CLOSE their Seventeenth Annual | 
phage ' John Barrow,Esq., F.R.S.,F.S.A. 


' Robert Bell, Esq. 


Admission, 18. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
A BT-UNION OF LONDON.—The Council 
SA regret to be compelled to announce that the EXHIBITION , 


OF WORKS selected by the Prizeholders of 1851 is postponed from 
the llth of August till the Ist of September, in consequence of the 
pictures being retained for exhibition beyond the usual time by 
the Royal Academy and other Societies. The Tickets already 


' Robert Chambers, Esq., Edin- 


sent to Members will be available from the Ist to the 27th of , 


September. 
Hon. 


Secs. 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
444, West Strand, 31 July, 1851. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square. 


Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 


| Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., D.C.L. 


JERDAN TESTIMONIAL. 
eens manne or LITERATURE, 
No. 4, St. Martin's Place 


COMMITTEE. 


Thomas Grissell, Esq., F.S.A 


' The Right Hon. Lord Brougham. 
Wm. Grove, Esq., V.P., F. Ros 


The Right Hon. the Lord Chief 


Baron. S. Carter Hall, Esq., F.S.A | 
The Right Hon. Lord Warren Henry Haslam, Esq., F.R.S., 
de Tabley. ( F.S.A,, &e. &e. 
The Right Hon. H. Tuffnell,M.P. | J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S8., 


F.8.A. 
_ Charles Hill, Esq. 

Leigh Hunt, Esq. 

Thomas Hunt, Esq. 

Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 

J-H Jesse, Esq. 

John Laurie, Esq 

P. Northall Laurie, Esq. 

John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. 

Samuel Lover, Esq 

The Chevalier Isidore de Lowen- 
; stern. 

Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
Joshua W. Butterworth, Esq W. Mackinnon, Fsq., M.-P. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., | D. Maclise, Esq., R.A. 

M.P. R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Cauvin, Esq. William C. Macready, Esq. 
Francis Mills, Esq. 

F. G. Moon, Esq., Alderman. 
James Prior, Esq., M.D. 

8. W. Procter, Esq. 
Frederick Salmon, Esq. 


Lord Lindsay. 

Hon. Francis Scott, M.P. 

Sir FE. L. Bulwer-Lytton, Bart. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S. 


W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq 
Joseph Arden, Esq., F.S.A., 
Treasurer. 


Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. 
Wm. Beattie, M.D. 


Francis Kennoch, Esq. 


burgh. 
James Colquhoun, Fsq., Minister 
Hanseatic Towns. 


| Walter Coulson, Esq. | John Shillinglaw, Esq., Hon. 
Rev. George Croly, D.D. | Mee. 
George Cruikshank, Esq. , Charles Roach Smith, Esq,, 


| Rey. John Davis. 
| J. C. Denham, Esq. 


This Institution now offers to its Members a collection of | 


60,000 Volumes, to which additions are constantly making, both 
{a English and Forcign Literature. 
Terms of admission—entrance fee, £6; annual subscription, £2; 
or entrance fee and life subscription, £26. 
By order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 
August, 1851. 





Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 28. 6d. Vol. I. of 


UNT'S HANDBOOK to the EXHIBITION 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. This work is so arranged 
that every visitor will be en: bled at once to find the article de- 
serided, and to obtain a correct account of its characteristics. 


Contexts or Vor. I. 

Transept—West Main Avenue—Objects outside the Building, 
Mining and Minera! Products—General Hardware (Division I.), 
including Locks ‘Birmingham)—Iron and General Hardware 
Sheffiel’)—the Medieval Court—Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances used as Food and in Manufacture—Agricultural Machines 
and Implements—(Division IT.) Agricultural Machines and Im- 
plements—Naval Architecture —Guns and Weapons—Chemical 
= Pharmaceutical Products—Manufactures from Animal and 
— Substances—Philosophical, Musical, Horological, and 
Meet Instruments—Maps in the Exhibition—Philosophical, 
pe and Surgic il Instruments—(Division II.) Paper, Print- 

» Book binding—Maps in the Exhibition—China, Porcelain, 
and Earthenware. 

x. » completed in Two Vols., or in Ten Parts, price 6d. each, 
“Bre oe now ready. Each Part is complete in itself. 
enn » Beer to the Crystal Palace desirous of making more 
tet the = prteaintance with its varied treasures must have 
ie. O Me a Guide like this, which is at once precise and 
ae — the formal ‘Catalogue,’ the ‘ Handbook,’ so to 
not ourselves, perambulates the edifice, marking the most 
them eee ATOUpS, and giving just so much information about 
con es the spectator to study them with advantage. .... 
—— the whole will form an excellent popular 
“a, of the Exhibition.”"— Athenaeum. 

AUSTRIAN a SECTION PRICED LIST, price 1s.; the 

PRICED RICED LIST, price 1s.; and the ZOLLVEREIN 

T, price 1s., are now ready. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 

2, New Brid . M. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 

tellers in Seve aan eee, at Hyde Park, of all Rook- 
ena” ountry, and at the Railway Stations. 


THE QU ABTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXVIL., 
$ just published. Contents: 
Gardening. 
er before the Reformation. 
— in North AmericaAnnexation—Free Tradc= 
& Dakes of Urbino. 
Dalpole and Mason. 
£en—The Early p 
petam's Euripides. steel 
» Rubric rerrus Usage. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





-“—= & 





Just published, 





T2" NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XXX. 


1. The 8Y0, 6s. sewed. ConTENTs: 
Meh acta Science ; its History and Prospects. 
terat atts of peloRetics. | 
Resn 4848 in Germany and Italy. 
Trpiea! Forms : Goethe, Professor Owen, and Mr. Fairbairn. } 


| 
4 
$ 
Works 
‘ Kingw, of Fiction. 
; Saint’s Tragedy, and Sermons. 
: 


5 
Five Wounds orsiare; Buskin's Stones of Venice. 
e ¥ 
Mishary: tion of 185]. oly Church. 
''™-P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. | 


F.S.A. 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 
John Stuart, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Swain, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S., &e. 
Captain Smyth, R.N., F.R.S., 
V.P.S.A. 
J. G. Teed, Esq., QC. 
| W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
; Thomas Wright, Esq., 
F.S.A., Hon, See. 


Peter Cunningham, Esq., F.S.A. | 


Charles Dickens, Esq. 

Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Durham, Esq. 

Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 
Alfred Forrester, Esq. 

John Forster, Esq. 

Thomas Gaspey, Esq, 
Geo.Godwin, Esq., P.R.S.,F.S.A. 


M.A., 





As a public acknowledgment of the literary labours of Mr. 
JERDAN, animating to many and instructive to all, since the 
commencement of the Literary Gazette in 1817 to the close of last 
year, and of the value of his services to Literature, Science, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts, a Subscription has been opened under 
the auspices of the above Committee, and the following already 
received and announced :— 








£e.d.| Led 
The Lord Chief Baron 26 5 0 | Dr. Mackay .......... 220 
Lady Pollock .......+. 5 5 0, George Cruikshank, 
Lord Willoughby de D6 6 4.040004060400% 200 
Eresby ...ccocceece 50 0 0; David Roberts, Esq. 
Lord Warren de Tabley 20 0 0 Bois 640 5-0089940080 5 5 0 
Lord Londesborough.. 10 10 0 | Dr. P. Colquhoun .: es 
Messrs. Longmans.... 50 0 0/|J.E. Sanderson, Esq.. 5 0 0 | 
S. Carter Hall, Esq. .. 50 0 0 | J.W.Butterworth,Esq. 2 2 0 | 
John Murray, Esq..... 25 0 0j B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, WEP cccccesecossecs 10 00 
) OPT OCUT COT Tee 20 0 0} Walter Coulson, Esq.. 5 5 O 
John Dickinson, Esq.. 21 0 0 | T. Elde Darby, Esq... 2 2 0 
Lord Colborne ........ 10 10 0} Joseph Durham, Esq.. 3 0 0 
James Colquhoun, Esq. 5 5 0} John Barrow, Esq..... 10 0 0 
Sir Roderick I. Mur- Dr. Croly ..csccsecces 20 0 
ChIGON ... 2c ccccsces 10 0 0 Capt. James Mangles, 
Sir Peter Laurie...... 1010 O} BiNverscessseecenes 6 0 0 
Northall Laurie, Esq.. 5 5 0} TR. Oakley, Esq. ...... 100 
W. Cubitt, Esq.,M.P.. 5 5 0 | George Grote, Fsq.... 5 0 0 
Charles Hill, Esq. .... 5 5 ©} William Tooke, Esq... 10 0 0 
Henry Hallam, Esq... 10 0 Oj Mrs. Bray ...4+.+.+00- 5 0 0 
B.C. De cvcscececcccee 3 0 0 | Colonel Hodgson...... 56 0 0 
John Laurie, Esq. .... 5 5 ©} Lord Lindsay ........ 6 $ O 
Robert Ferguson, Esq. 5 0 0| B.W. Procter, Esq.... 5 0 0 
Dr. Beattic .......+. 6 5 O| W. Francis Ainsworth, 
Wm. Thackeray, Esq. 3 0 0/ Esq....... roe 300 
Robert Chambers, Esq. 3 3 0 | Thomas Wright, Esq., 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq... 2 2 0} MiA.spesececccevees 3.00 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. .. 10 0 © PeterCunningham,Esq. 3 0 0 
E. Foss, Esq. «+--+ 3 0 O|! Thomas Grissell, Esq.. 10 0 O 
Francis Mills, Esq..... 5 0 ©O Joseph Arden, Esq.... 5 0 0 
Henry Foss, Esq...... 3 0 O| John Forster, Esq..... 5 0 0 
James Willes, Esq..... 5 5 0} R.M.Milnes,Esq..M.P. 56 5 0 
T. Stewardson, Esq... 5 0 0. J5.R Taylor, Esq. we © SS 
Capt. Sir James C. Ross, A. B. Richards, Fsq... 1 1 0 
BR. N. cccccccccccecs 0 0. Joseph Cauvin, Esq... 5 5 0 
TAOe TAME. 000 cesceeee 5 0 0! Dr. J.Conolly........ 10 0 O 
Rev.J.M.Traherne.. 5 © 0. Frederick Salmon, Esq. 10 10 0 
J.C. Denham, Esq..... 3 3 0) Francis Bennoch, Esq. 1010 0 
J. Prior, Esq., M.D... 5 5 0 Mrs. Bennoch ........ 3 0 
George Godwin, Esq.. 2 2 0 Charles Roach Smith, 
Daniel Ball, Esq....... S 3 ©) . BAB -sccsrscscess aes 0 0 
Robert Gray, Esq..... 2 2 0 | John Shillinglaw, Esq. 2 0 0 
The Lord Bishop of | Mrs. Taylor ......... ° 1 0 
Winchester .. .. 1010 0 Col. J. Owen, C.B... . & 8 
D. Nicoll, Esq... .. 5 5 0| W Martin Leake, Esq. 10 0 O 
Beriah Botfield, Esq. 5 0 O SirJ.EmmersonTennent5 5 0 
W. H. Fox Talbot, Esq. 5 0 0 Hudson Gurney, Esq. 25 0 0 
G. H. Virtue, Esq. .. 1 1 © Charles Swain, Esq. 33 0 
Thomas Cubitt, Esq. 6 3 0 M.A. Lower,Esq.Lewes 2 2 0 
R.Stephenson, Esq.M.P.4 0 0 Herbert Ingram, Esq. 5 0 O 


Sir Claude Scott and Co., Messrs. Coutts and Co., Messrs. Barnard, 
Dimsdale, and Co., Masterman and Co., and Prescott, Grote, and 
Co., will kindly receive Subscriptions. Subscriptions will also be 
received by the Treasurer, Joseph Arden, Esq., P.S.A., 27, Caven- 
dish Square; by the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Wright, 24, Sydney 


' Street, Brompton, and Mr. Shillinglaw, No. 14, Bridge Street, 
| Blackfriars; and by Mr Nathaniel Hill, Royal Society of Litera- 


ture, No. 4, 8t. Martin Place, Trafalgar Square. 


| PPAXPBOOK to 


( UTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF DANTE 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


[ANTES DIVINE COMEDY, the VISION of 


HELL. Translated, in the original Ternary Rhyme, by 
C. B. CAYLEY, B.A 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longnuins. 





| \ERRAY'S NEW HANDBOOK of MODERN 


LONDON, a complete GUIDE for STRANGERS, is pub 


) lished THIS DAY 


John Murray, Albemarle Street 


HANDBOOK TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

This day is published, with 300 Woodeuts, post Svo, 7s. 6d 

the ANTIQUITIES in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. Ry W.S. W.VAUX, F.S.A., Assist 

ant in the Department of Antiquities, British Museum. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


Twenty-fourth 
OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
With Illustrations. 10d. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 





Edition. 10d, 


Thirteenth 


| Edition. 10d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Ninetcenth Edition. 1s. 3d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRELAND. 1s. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE. 


Second Edition. 1s. 3d. 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. Twelfth 
Edition. 10d. 

OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. Ninth 
Edition. Is. 

OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. Twelfth 


Edition. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the BRITISH 


CHURCH. Fifth Edition. Is. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


EADINGS in POETRY. Tenth Edition. 
4s. 6d. 


READINGS from SHAKESPEARE, in Illus. 


tration of his Characters. 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in PROSE, Sixth Edition. 4s, 6d. 
Fifth Edition. 


READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 
4s. 6d. 
READINGS in SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 5s, 


READINGS in NATURAL THEOLOGY. = 4s. 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Fifth Edition, with a new Supplementary Chapter, 10s. 6d. 
GTUDEN: “S MANUAL of MODERN HISTORY, 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 

Ry the same Author, 

STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d, 

HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM., 
Edition. 4s. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 6s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Cheaper 





This day is published, in Svo, price 12s. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from its Conquest 
by the Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks; and of the 
EMPIRE of TREBIZOND: 1204—1461. By GEORGE FINLAY, 
¥sq., Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Author of “‘ Greece under the Romans." 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is he TEN 6a. ; 

TNHE HISTORY of the JEWS in SPAIN, 
from the time of their settlement in that Country till the 

commencement of the present Century. Written, and illustrated 

witha divers extremely scarce documents, by DON ADOLFO DE 

CASTRO. Cadiz, 1847. 

“at the beginning of the reign of the right Catholic spouses, so 
high a tone did the heresy assume, that the learned were on the 
point of preaching the law of Moses, and the unlearned could not 
disguise their Judaism.''—Andres Bernaldes. 

Translated by the Rey. EDWAKD D.G. M. KIRWAN, M.A, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: J. Deighton. London: George Rell. 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW PAMPHLET ON ART. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s. 


pre -RAPHAELITISM. By the Author of 
“* Modern Painters.” 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
*.* A New Edition (the Fifth) of “ MODERN PAINTERS.” 
VOLUME THE FIRST, is just ready. 


LAMARTINE’S NEW WORK. 
THE “HISTORY of the RESTORATION of 


MONARCHY in FRANCE;” being a Sequel to the “ History 
of the Girondists." By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE Divi- 
sions 1 and 2, price Two Shillings each ; and Volume I., price Five 
Shillings, with a Portrait of the Author, comprising the Fall of 
Napoleon and the First Restoration, may be obtained of all 


Booksellers. 











Vizctelly and Company, 135, Fleet Street. 































































































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[August 9 














8, New Brewinetoy Sreezet, Aug. 9, 1851. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





I. 
M. MIGNET’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


Vol. I., to be completed in Two Vols. price 14s., with a Portrait 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY M. MIGNET, 
Member of the Institute, and of the French Academy, &c. 


* .* The First Volume is published this day, and the 
Second will follow immediately. 
Il, 
In Two Vols, post 8vo, 
LADY SELINA CLIFFORD; 
AND OTHER TALES. 


EDITED BY LADY DORMER. 
(On the 20th. 
Itt, 


In Two Vols post 8vo, 
HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY 
OF PONTIAC; 
A¥YD THE WAR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 


TRIBES AGAINST THE ENGLISH COLONIES APTER 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jvy. 
(On the 25th. 
lv. 


In Two Vols. post 8vo, 
JOHN DRAYTON ; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY LIPE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER, 


A Nobel, 


Vv. 


(On the 20th. 


In Twe Vols. 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 


With an Introduction on the Language; Biographical Notices ; 
an Account of the Periods in which cach principal Author lived 


and wrote, so far as Literature was affected by such History, and 
observations on the Works themselves. 
BY THE REV. R. W. BROWNE, 
Professor of Classics at King's College, London. 
[On the 25th. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








Price 8s., with a new Portrait after Pickersgill, R.A. 


HILOSOPHIE PROVERBIALE: 
(La Purrosopnre e#n Proverses.}) Par MARTIN F. 
TUPPER. Traduite par Grorcr Merivier 
Londres: Thomas Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly ; et chez tous les 
Libraires en France et en Amérique. 


WOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Re-issue 

in Monthly Parts, at 3s. 6d. Vols. I. to IT1., price £1 19s. 6d. 
each, and Vol. IV., price £1 16s8., cloth boards, are now ready. 
Part Forty-nine is this day published. 





To be had of the Proprietor, John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, 
Lambeth, and through all Booksellers. 


Just published, 8vo, price 8s., cloth lettered, 


POPULAR SKETCH of the Origin and 

Development of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, from 

the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By HENRY RAIKES, 

M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Registrar of the Diocese of Chester. 
Vol. 1. To the Accession of James I. 

W.H. Dalton, Cockspur Street 


NEW POEMS 
Now ready, post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


LAYS and LEGENDS; or, Ballads of the New 

World. By G.W. THORNBURY. A subject as yet un 

handled—the sources almost unknown to an English public 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


INTERIOR OF A NUNNERY, AND PRACTICES OF THE 
PRIESTS. 

















COMPLETION OF DR. HARVEY’S 
ALGZ. 





Just published, a double Number, completing the 
Work, Part LX., price 5s., of 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA: 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
BY 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, 
M.D., M.R.1LA. 


Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and 
Professor of Botany to the Royal Dublin Society, 





In addition to the usual number of plates, with 

Index and Title to Vol. III., used for binding in 

the order of publication, this concluding Part 

contains :— 

1. A SYNOPSIS OF THE ORDERS AND GENERA, 

2. A SYNOPSIS OF THE SPECIES, 

3. A GENERAL INDEX TO THE SYNOPSIS AND 
PLATES ; 

and a set of Titles and Half-Titles for the use of 

those who prefer to bind the work in systematic 

order, according to the arrangement of the Sy- 

nopsis and regardless of the numbering of the 

Plates, in four volumes, as follows :— 


Vol. I, MELANOSPERME®, or OLIVE SEA-WEEDS. 
II. & II. RHopospERME, or Rep SEA-WEEDS. 
IV. CHLOROSPERME®, or GREEN SEA-WEEDS. 
Each species, occupying a Plate to itself, is 
figured of the natural size, in its own tint of colour, 
accompanied with highly magnified views of por- 
tions of its microscopic structure and fructification. 





“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author 
himself on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and 
the whole account of the species drawn up in such a way as 
cannot fail to be instructive, even to those who are well 
acquainted with the subject. The greater part of our more 
common Alge have never been illustrated in a manner 
agreeable to the present state of Algology,”—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

** Since Dr. Greville, who has done so much for marine 
botany, seems to have no intention of going on with his 
admirable ‘ Alge Britannice,’ how fortunate it is that the 
crimson and green mantle of Phycology has descended on 
shoulders from which it falls in such graceful folds. Before 
the appearance of any portion of this work, there could be 
but one opinion, from what he has already done, of Dr. 
Harvey's thorough fitness for the letterpress department. 
Happy are we to find that his pencil is not less felicitous than 
his pen. The drawings—admirably true to nature—are 
executed in a most masterly and tasteful style; and well is 
it that this work has fallen into the hands of Messrs. Reeve 
and Benham, who have done great justice to the letter- 
press part of this work, and whose coloured plates are truly 
exquisite. The figures of the natural size are exceedingly 
like ; and the magnified portions of the fructification of the 
frond, and of the stem, will be of the greatest possible ser- 
vice.” —Edinburgh Witness. 


“The ‘ History of the British Sea-Weeds’ we can most 
faithfully recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its 
popular value; the professed botanist will find it a work of 
the highest character, whilst those who desire merely to 
know the names and history of the lovely plants which they 
gather on the sea-shore, will find in it, when complete, the 
faithful portraiture of every one of them.”—Annals and 





The only Complete and Genuine Edition, by the Rev. J. J. Slocum, 
in 2 vols. 18mo, price 5s. 64.; or 3s. separate, of 


WFUL DISCLOSURES of MARIA MONK 


of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, Montreal ; 


the Nunnery, &e. 


CONFIRMATION of MARIA MONK’S DIS. 
CLOSURES; preceded by a Reply to the Priests’ Rook. By the 
Rev. oe. gee ge Be is added, Further Disclosures by 
Maria Monk, an t to Nun's Island. S& d Edi ‘ 
With Portralts of Herself and Child — 

“ This volume ought to be read by 2!) parents, whether Popish 


t"—Fi 


or 
“ A valuable book, and worthy of perusal.” — Morning Advertiser. | 


Loudon: J. 8, Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn 








With an Appendix | 
and a Supplement, giving more particulars of the Nunnery and | 
Grounds. Third Edition. Illustrated by a Plan and Elevation of 


Magazine of Natural History.” 


The price of the work, complete, strongly bound 
in cloth, is as follows :— 


] 
| In three volumes, arranged in the order) ,. ° 
of publication . Pos © & ©: eee } £7 12 
In four volumes, arranged systematically 
to agree with the Synopsis . 


| } £717 6 


Wood’s Algebra. Thirteenth Edi 


EDUCATIONAL WoRKs 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO,, CAMBRIDGE. 





LUND, Rev. 7., B.D., late Fell 


ow of Bt. John’ 
College. —_" 


A Short and Easy Course of Algebra 


Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes nh h 0 

af oll tion Ori , 2 
Ww ith a numerous c “Cc of Tr i il - ¥ : ; . 
. ; : : a £1 al Easy E Xercises lon : 


tion, 


revised and enlarged, with Notes, Additional Proposition 


and Examples. 8vo, bds. 12s. 6d. 


Companion to Wood's 


being a Key to all the more difficult Examples 


Algebra; 


+ BVO, Swd. és, 


SNOWBALL, J. C., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, 
Cambridge Course of FE 
Hy ay ag for the Use lementary 


Schools. Fourth Edition, to which are added > 
Examples and Problems. 12mo, cloth, 5s. — 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical 


TRIGONOMETRY. Seventh Edition. Svo, bas. 10s. 6d. 


Introduction to the Elements of Plane 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the Use of Schools. SVO, sewed, 5s 


Elements of Mechanics. Second 
Edition. Svo, bds. 8s. 6d. 


HEMMING, G. W., M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College. 
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REVIEWS. 
1m Missions in Guiana. By the Rev. 
oped W.H. Brett. Bell. 


Toe name of Guiana in connexion with mis- 
sions is not new to British literature. Many 
of our readers will remember the memorable 
debate in the House of Commons in 1824, on 
the missionary Smith, when Wilberforce 


made his last great appearance before retiring | 
into private life, when Sir James Mackintosh | 
spoke with unusual power and brilliancy, | 


and Henry Brougham delivered one of his 
noblest orations on civil and religious liberty. 
Although Canning and the ministry persuaded 
the House to pass the thing over, it was 
universally felt that a great moral victory 
had been gained, and that debate went far to 
swell the tide of public feeling against slavery 
and in favour of negro emancipation. It 
was then that Mackintosh, after describing 
the persecution of Smith by the planters, to 
whose cruelty he had fallen a victim, quoted 
with much effect Johnson’s line— 

“ But English vengeance wars not with the dead.” 

“Tt isnot so, however, in Demerara.” Not 
satisfied with persecuting their victim to the 
death, he told how the planters heaped upon 
the departed martyr every insult, and tore up, 


with threats of vengeance, a frail wooden | 


memorial which the affection of the negroes 
had planted on his grave. <A great improve- 


ment has taken place inthe colony during the | 


lapse of the last quarter of a century. A 
scene of such cowardice and cruelty has long 
since been impossible. The civilizing influ- 
ence of religion has extended widely over both 
the white and coloured population, and the 
crimes and wrongs referred to in that debate 
arematters of past history. Of this improved 
state of feeling the volume before us presents 
many proofs and illustrations. Among the 
strangely mixed population, European, Afri- 
ean, and Asiatic, (many Coolies having been 
brought to the colony since the negro eman- 
cipation,) ideas of British order, justice, and 
freedom, are made to prevail, together with 
&s much virtue and piety as will usually be 
found in our colonies. , 

But the main object of Mr. Brett's book is 
to describe the native American Indians of 
re wa and the missions among their various 

és IN connexion with one of our religious 
eT Mr. Brett was exclusively employed 

€ instruction of these Indians, and in the 
= volume are recorded the observations 
rh 5 oon of many years’ labour among 
on commending all who are interested 
study pecial object of Mr. Brett’s labours to 
that the eo ae few extracts will show 
ulead sends. .* : of interest also to the 
meee, and the” escriptive of the Indian 

a the country which they inhabit 


18a country of great extent, forming | 
tern part of South America | 
Amazon and the Orinoco. It is | 


the north-eas 
dee the 
farina’? British and Dutch Guiana or 
76,000 aos e former includes an area of 
ettent the ewer asurface of much greater 
only a nar at of England and Wales. It 
aluvial soi ol Ny of land, the edge of the 
cultivation. i¢ forms the coast, that is in 
interior ig’ so at all thickly inhabited. The 
thin! yet unoccupied, except by the 


wy -8Ca ; , 
Mativeg red population of the aboriginal 


“a The fm * 
: an of British Guiana afford a means of 
With the interior, They are, in 


fact, the only means, as the dense forest which 
covers the country is only crossed at present by the 
foot-track of the Indian. In order to get at the 
various tribes, it is necessary to ascend these 
streams. The largest is the Essequibo, which, in- 
| cluding its windings, is more than 600 miles in 
| length, and receives the waters of several very large 
| tributary streams. To the eastward of this are the 
| Demerara, the Berbice, and the Corentyn, with 
' several smaller streams. The main rivers take 
| their rise in the mountains of the interior, near the 
| equator, and form magnificent cataracts and rapids 
as they descend to the level of thesea. A number 
of islands beautify these large rivers, which are 
very broad at the mouth, the estuary of the Corentyn 
being ten miles across, and that of the Essequibo 
nearly twenty. Tothe westward of Essequibo are 
the Pomeroon, Moruca, Waini, Barima, and other 
rivers of various sizes, which serve to drain the large 
tract of country lying between the cultivated part 
of the coast and the delta of the Orinoco. This 
district may be described as an immense swamp, 
intersected by a fewridges of sand-hills, and abound- 
ing in lakes and what are called ‘ wet savannahs.’ 
These are large open tracts of country, covered with 
reeds and rushes, and entirely overspread during 
the wet seasons with water, which drains off in 
dry weather. Some of these are studded with small 
islands, which are covered with stately trees; while 
clusters of the eta-palm grow in the swamp itself, 
'on spots of land somewhat higher than the rest. 
These, with their fan-like leaves and trunks which 

resemble stone columns, render very beautiful a 
| scene which would otherwise be dreary and deso- 
late.” 

There are many fine descriptions of scenery, 
especially of the wonders of vegetable and 
animal life in the forests, but with these most 
| readers are familiar, through the works of 
| Humboldt and other tropical travellers. Pass 
| we, therefore, to some of Mr. Brett’s sketches 
| of Indian life and manners:— 

‘The appearance of the Indian in his natural 
state is not unpleasing when the eye has become 
accustomed to his scanty attire. He is smaller in 
size than either the European or the negro, nor 
does he possess the bodily strength of either of 
these. Few of his race exceed five feet five inches 
in height, and the greater number are much shorter. 
They are generally well-made; many are rather 
stout in proportion tu their height, and it is very 
rare to see a deformed person among them. Their 
colour is a copper tint, pleasing to the eye; and 
the skin, where constantly covered from the sun, is 
little darker than that of the natives of southern 
Europe. Their hair is straight and coarse, and 
continues perfectly black till an advanced period of 
life. The eyes are black and piercing, and generally 
slant upwards a little towards the temple, which 
would give an unpleasant expression to thie face, 
were it not relieved by the sweet expression of the 
mouth. The forehead generally recedes, though 
in a lesser degree than in the African; there is, 
_however, much difference in this respect, and in 
some individuals it is well-formed and prominent. 
Three of the tribes, the Arawak, Waran, and 
Caribi, may be found residing close together, and 
| they have done so for at least three centuries, and 
| yet no intermixture seems to have taken place in 
| their respective languages. They are of decidedly 
different origin, and remain distinct. These three 
tribes, with the Wacawoios, haye been the principal 
objects of missionary labour. The first of these, 
the Arawak, is the most numerous, and the least 
barbarous of all the tribes near the coast. Their 
settlements are scattered in an extended line 
within a hundred miles of the sea, from the Orinoco 
to the Marowini. The names by which they 
designate the Supreme Being are beautifully simple. 
They call him Wacinaci (our Father), Wamuretti- 
kwonci (our Maker), and Aimun Kondi (the dweller 
on high). Their sorcerers are called Semicici, and 
the evil principle Tauhahu.” 


Of the other tribes, the Warau chiefly in- 














habit the delta of the Orinoco, and thence | 


towards Pomeroon. The Caribi, formerly so 


famous in history, are rapidly diminishing in 
number and importance. Seven or eight 
hundred may include the whole tribe. Their 
settlements are in the interior, and much 
scattered. The Wacawoios are the most 
wandering of all the race. Their language 
most resembles the Caribisi. Another tribe, 
the Macusi, occupy the open savannahs in the 
remotest interior. Schomburgk estimated 
their number at about 3000. It is supposed 
that a small lake, called Amucu, in their terri- 
tory, is the classic site of El Dorado and the 
lake of Parima. Humboldt says, that the 
islets and rocky shores of the lake are formed 
of mica-slate and tale, by which the rays of 
the sun being reflected, gave the appearance 
of buildings overlaid with plates of beaten 
gold. At this place a mission station was 
established, which was meeting with much 
success when the Brazilian government in- 
terfered, and, laying claim to the territory, 
dispersed the people. Mr. Brett saw at 
Georgetown, in 1840, many of the Macusi in 
company with Mr. Youd, the expelled mis- 
sionary, whose fortunes the grateful Indians 
had resolved to share, and in whose service 
they remained with reverential attachment. 

The hardships undergone by the missiona- 
ries are great, and their adventures many. 
In one journey, Mr. Brett writes— 


‘‘ We had to take up our quarters for the night 
on the banks of Manawarin. Our shelter was but 
imperfect, consisting of a small flat roof of manicole 
leaves, just sufficient to cover two hammocks, The 
Indians made large fires, and suspended their ham- 
mocks between the trees. This is the best pro- 
tector from wild animals and reptiles, which abound 
in that dense forest. A loud splash was occasionally 
heard in the water, which the Indians said was 
caused by the plunging of a small alligator. About 
midnight it began to rain heavily, and I was soon 
so wet from the water which dripped through the 
roof, as to be compelled to rise, and stand till 
morning. The Indians were likewise wet, and with 
difficulty managed to shelter one of the fires, so as 
to keep it from being extinguished. The sound of 
the heavy dropping of the rain from the leaves and 
branches was only varied by the occasional falling 
of some large seed-pod from the tall trees. All 
seemed uncomfortable, except my friend Thomas, 
who had contrived to fix one of our umbrellas, so 
as to keep his body dry. A little negro boy had 
been admitted to share this shelter, and lay in the 
hammock fast asleep, with his black woolly head 
on the red bosom of the good-natured Indian.” 


Sometimes dangerous droughts occur, as 
once from August, 1845, to May of the follow- 
ing year. The rainy season usually commences 
in November; but that year there were only 
a few partial showers, and the earth was 
parched, and vegetation dried up :— 


‘During the height of this drought, Waramuri 
Mission was in danger of being destroyed by fire. 
The swamp in front of it was then covered with dry 
vegetation, and the trees which had been cut down 
a year before. A Caribi Indian incautiously set 
fire to this, and the flames soon began to rise, and 
spread with rapidity, covering a space a quarter 
of a mile in extent, and advancing towards the 
mission, As soon as the alarm was given, Mr. 
Nowers and the Indians present ran to clear away 
the dried grass and brushwood which covered the 
slope, that the fire might have nothing to feed 
upon. It reached the foot of the hill, and as it 
began to climb in any place, it was beaten down 
with long poles. The heat was suffocating, and 
both the missionary and the Indians were black- 
_ened by the smoke; but after a severe struggle 
with the devouring element, by God’s blessing on 
their exertions, the buildings were saved. At four 
p.M., the fire rushed over the hill about thirty feet 
| from the chapel, and passed on in a broad sheet of 
| flame, devouring everything in its progress,”” 
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Manifold are the annoyances and dangers 
from the animal creation, from tormenting 
insects to the devouring jaguar, or South 
American panther. Once, during the day- 
time, not half a mile from the mission station 
where Mr. Brett was, a jaguar advanced 
towards two men who were cutting wood, 
and, undeterred by their shouts, and even 
by billets and an axe, which they threw at 
him, was preparing for a spring, when they 
ran into their hut for a gun, upon which the 
beast, probably expecting they would be rein- 
forced, made off. At another place, a solitary 
Indian, wearied with paddling, landed on the 
bank of the river Arapiaco, tied up his ham- 
mock, and slept. Next day his half-devoured 
remains were found by a party who chanced 
to pass. 

midst the varied trials and dangers to 
which missionaries are exposed, they are not 





without much to cheer and reward their toil. 
In many places the customs of heathenism | 
have given place to knowledge and good con- | 
duct, and the schools and places of worship | 
are numerously and regularly attended. 
The Indians generally regard their religious 
teachers with respect and affection. Mr. 
Brett’s volume contains many pleasing proofs 
of the success with which the missionary 
efforts have been crowned. Among the re- 
corded fruits of their labours, not the least 
interesting is the account of the sympathy 
felt, and the collections made amidst the wild 
savannahs of Pomeroon for the sufferers in 
Ireland and Scotland during the last famine. 
A grateful instance of hearty affection is men- 
tioned in describing an unexpected visit to a 
remote station of Caribs. ‘They heard the 
sound of the paddles far off at night, lights 
were seen hurrying to and fro, and on reach- 
ing the place about a hundred men and women 
were ene to shake hands, and every one 
was disappointed who did not get hold of 
some little article from the canoe to carry up 
to the house.” 

But, without quoting or referring further 
to particular instances, we may sum up our 
estimate, both of the requirements and results 
of these Indian missions, in the words of the 
bishop of the diocese in a recent report: — 

“In many parts of Guiana we still can only 
meet the roving Indian, travelling more like one 
of the brute creation than an intellectual being ; 
but where the message of salvation has been heard 
and felt, there, as if by a charm, civilization with 
its attendant graces immediately succeeds.” 








A Selection of Synonyms. Edited by Arch- 

bishop Whately. John W. Parker and Son. 
Some years ago the friends of a young man, 
who had greatly distinguished himself at 
Cambridge, and was intended for the bar, 





of language. 
Broughzm’s diction, however, in writing, and | 
still more in speaking, is a redundant copious- | 
ness of expression. The language is apt to | 
be cumulative, without the argument also | 
being so. Often, for instance, many epithets | 
are used where one would have sutliced, and | 
the thoughts generally seem to be expressed | 
in as many words as a quick imagination and | 
ready memory could at the occasion lay hold | 
of. Hence, there is often a nebula of indis- | 
tinctness surrounding and dimming the clear | 
nucleus of speech and of thought. The study | 
in early life of some book of Synonyms, | 
along with ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary,’ wou 
have saved from this fault “of style. For | 
highest success, force as well as fluency of | 
speech is required; and next to powerful 
mastery of language is the cultivation of cor- | 
rectness and precision in our expressions. It 
is to facilitate this study that the present | 
work is prepared. A book of Synonyms, | 
edited by Archbishop Whately, and of which | 
a judge so competent says, that ‘‘ though far 
from presuming to call it perfect, he is con- | 
fident it is very much the best that has ap- | 
peared on the subject,’ requires from us notice, | 
as likely to exert some influence in literature. | 
The groups of Synonyms in this volume 
are divided according to the parts of speech 
—viz. into particles, nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs. There are altogether about four | 
hundred and fifty words explained or illus- | 
trated, with what correctness and ability one | 
or two examples will show:— 


“‘ Graceful, Elegant. 

‘* Grace is in great measure a natural gift; 
elegance implies cultivation, or something of a more 
artificial character. A rustic uneducated girl may 
be graceful; but an elegant woman must be accom- 
plished and well trained. It is the same with things 
as with persons; we talk of a graceful tree, but of 
an elegant house or other building. Animals may 
be graceful, but they cannot be elegant. The 
movements of a kitten, or a young fawn, are full 
of grace; but to call them e/egant animals would be 
absurd. Lastly, ‘elegant’ may be applied to mental 
qualifications, which ‘graceful’ never can. Elegance 
must always imply something that is made or 
invented by man. An imitation of nature is not 
called so; therefore we do not speak of an ‘ elegant 
picture,’ though we do of an elegant pattern for a 
gown, an elegant piece of work. The general rule | 
is, that elegance is the characteristic of art, and 
grace of nature.” 


We have an Irish friend, whose misappli- 
cation of words frequently amuses us, and to 
whom we read the foregoing quotation the 
other evening on his applying the term 
‘elegant’ to a part of a lady’s figure with 
which art has little to do. He admitted the | 
incorrectness ; but maintained, that even in 








consulted Lord Brougham about his future 
studies. “Let him study ‘Johnson's Dic- 
tionary,” were the first words of his Lord- 
ship's reply; “let him read ‘Johnson's Dic- 


tionary’ over and over from begining to end; | 


I have done so; let him get it by heart, if he 
can, sae sage and all.” The subject of that 
consultation, after a few brilliant appearances 
as a public speaker, devoted ‘emadc 

ture, and is now one of the most popular 


writers of the day. We do not know whether | 


the advice was followed, or how much the 
study of Johnson has conduced to the forma- 
tion of that style which charms every reader 
of Macaulay's Essays and History: but the 
reply of Lord Brougham, the substance of 


which we believe we have correctly given, | 


to litera- | 


is highly characteristic, and explains to us | 





speaking of things acquired by art, graceful is 
| sometimes used, and clegant of things natural 
—ec.g. the lady of whom we were speaking 
has ‘an elegant foot,’ and is ‘a graceful 
dancer.’ The remark was just, and proves 
that there are exceptions to the general use 
of the words, as characteristic the one of art, 
| the other of nature :— 


** Gaiety, Liveliness, Animation, 

‘** Liveliness’ and ‘gaiety’ are, perhaps, the 
nearest to each other in meaning amongst this 
group; but there is this great difference between 
them, that ‘gaiety’ refers more to a temporary 
state or mood of mind,—‘ liveliness’ more to the 
habitual disposition and character. ‘ Gaiety’ is 
applied by metonymy to those things which are 
supposed to excite it. such as amusement and 
| dissipation; while liveliness is seldom applied to 
designate anything but character. ‘ Animation’ 


Viracity. 





| quated. 
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ay we . . . { : os 
something of his own surprising mastery | appears at first sight to resemh) : 
The greatest fault of Lord | it is, in fact, different. "Both 


’ liveliness ra 
Both literal] 


‘alive,’ but imply it in different sey z 7 
animated person is eager and easily exci Np 
ively Person is light, gay-spirited pee! 
‘ Vivacity ’ is something between “liveline ty 
| ‘animation ;’ it is less frequently used “wr seel _ 
recently adopted from the French, Ip barges 
has come to mean something more ike ‘f : 


tempered.’ ” , 


The transference of words similar in sound 
but different in sense, from one chemise 
another, gives rise to many blunders, "We 
remember hearing Louis Philippe 
by an Englishman as a man ‘tris sensible.’ a 
description which caused surprise, and to 
which a Frenchman replied, that he though: 
him a man of good nerve and courage. 4 
character which, through most of his reign 
certainly belonged to him, as well as the good 
sense intended by the Anglo-French epithet, 
A French divine, in addressing the genera] 
assembly of the Scottish Church at its last 
meeting, said, that “he felt timidity in ad. 
dressing so many barren and venerable heads.” 
We do speak sometimes of baldness of style. 
when barren of sufficient fulness and grace: 
but the cross use of the words, when baldness 
in its honourable connexion with age was dis. 

laced by a term less complimentary, caused 
considerable amusement. 

One other example we give of adjectives of 
kindred meaning :— 

** Pleasing, Agreeable, Pleasant. 

‘¢« Pleasing’ is generally applied to manners 
and personal appearance. ‘ Agreeable’ is used ina 
more extended sense: when applied to manners 
and conversation, it differs from ‘pleasing,’ and 
means rather clever and entertaining, than winning 
and attractive. Many personsare ‘agreeable’ who 
are not ‘pleasing ;’ and a ‘pleasing’ person may not 
have sufficient spirit or variety of conversation to 
constitute him ‘agreeable.’ ‘ Pleasing’ refers more 
to the person himself; ‘agreeable’ to the impres 
sion made on others. ‘ Pleasant’ was formerly 
used to describe merry and playful conversation, ot 
a jocose and lively person; now it is in a great 
measure withdrawn from persons and applied to 
things—to weather, scenery, situations, Kc. ‘ Plea- 
santry’ is a relic of the old meaning. The French 
plaisant has changed all in a reverse way. For: 
merly it meant what we now call pleasant, a8 may 
be seen from the ‘ Lament of Mary Queen of Seots— 

Adieu, plaisant pays de France! 
Now, it has come to mean, as it did formerly with 
us, ‘funny’ or ‘jocose.’” 

The different use, in different languages, 
of words from the same root, surgests ves 
thoughts illustrative of national manners an 
habits of thought :— 

‘“‘ Who could expect to see words so nearly the 
same differ so widely in meaning as our Engli 
word altered (changed), the French altéré (over: 
heated or thirsty), and the Italian a/terato (angry 
and then again our English word aero ° 
choice between two courses), and the Spanish - 
nativa (the social circle in which a person ars 
all these different words springing from the ae 
alter (another)! Who would suppose bon 
same word, the French défendre, should sign! bs 
‘defend’ and ‘to forbid?’ or that one word, mg 
(honnéteté), should imply civility in wigan ‘s 
probity in England ; and another ater = 
Latin, and excellence in the arts in Ita all . 

Until the present little volume aaron 
good selection of Synonyms ws 4 a 
ratum. Crabbe’s work was the ts 
most satisfactory with which we beng 
quainted, and it had become rather ™ 
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uestion is not what ought to be, or 
the meaning of a word, but what it 
be completely guided by quota- 
e or Milton, or even from 


it) Our q 
formerly was, 
sow is; nor can we 
tons from Shakspear 
{ddison or Johnson. 
to in the present work, 
. ysed by the purest writers and most correct 
. r e ‘ 
speakers of our own days.” 

In this object we think the author has 


venerally been successful ; and the book will | 


be found valuable either for private reference 


or for public educational use. 








Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy. 1 
Tavlor, Walton, and Maberly. 

TueRE are numerous steps in the ladder of 

science, from the accomplished mathematician 

who sits on the top, and reads mechanics 
in the Treatise of Poisson, to the child who 
its on the lowest round, and learns them by 
te from the catechism of Pinnock. The 
higher branches of pure and mixed mathe- 
maties—without which no one can become 

, master of natural philosophy—must always 

bea mystery to the mass of the world. Few 

have the leisure, the patience, and the talent 
to unravel their intricacies. 


The rest must | 


be content with popular works, which are a | 
passport to the spacious and lofty vestibule, | 


hut not to the inner shrine. 
to despise a portion because it is not the 
whole. The heavens are worth scanning with 
the naked eye, though the telescope brings 
new glories into view. But even popular 
science is a house of many stories, where the 
lazy visitor gets no further than the ground 


floor, while the inquisitive makes his way to | 


theattics. The guide-books have been adapted 
‘othe persons who use them, and some de- 
wribe a single apartment, some a few of the 
cmplest and most attractive objects, and some 
nduct us over the entire edifice. The ad- 
muirable ‘Eléments de Physique Exp¢rimen- 
‘ale et de Météorologie’ of Pouillet may be 
‘axen as a type of the completest of the trea- 
ses which can be designated popular. The 
Pruciples of natural philosophy, and the ex- 
eriments and reasoning by which they are 
‘stablished, are not only stated in their utmost 
ngour, but mathematical formule,— easy 
‘uough to those who know the alphabet of 
“eebraical analysis,;—are freely used when 
» Fro language is unequal to the purpose. 
a tance, where mathematics are studied 
wd rel than with us, this is the 
ve, pou Which the elements of physics are 


i 


“Swell-known ‘Elements of Natural Philo- 


wyhe? , . 

Ma We wish we could say it had been 
wi _ success. The merits of his book | 
Pepe Se very considerable—are not in 
iad hen involve an acquaintance with 
ident i 8, and the deeper he gets, the more 
i. Nom comes that he is walking on tip- 
onence ‘rous errors are the necessary con- 
rendent te re he ceases to have an inde- 
v the track “ ge of the road, and is directed 
nittakes the of previous footsteps, he often 
uced to a marks; and if the guide has 
en P from inadvertence, the follower 


al ; , 
“ost invariably composed, and it has been | 


It is aweakness | 





| 





“pied in England by Dr. Golding Bird, in | 





“wo, § ° A - 
nade to he eee objections are sometimes | 


tl for i dividuasection of mathematics at | 


* For} ‘ 
uepatig he to judge everything by its | 
eetors forget th, private capacities. These | 
© there it : at there are many publics ; 
les arge one, inereasing daily, 
8° content with a little Euclid | 
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| 
} 
| 
| 


The standard we shall refer | 
is the sense in which a word | 


By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. | 


and Algebra; and that such persons, having | had very great weight with him.” Among 


| learnt to shoot with a rifle, are not to be con- 
demned to throw bullets with the hand. A 
second class of books, which assume nothing 


beyond the simplest geometrical elements, and 
in which entertaining illustrations are never- 


the Curlls of the world a small stock of science 
will answer the purpose of Hebrew gibberish, 
and enable a dunce to pass forasage. The 
evil has risen to a vast height, and it is either 
_to be wished that the tutors were more com- 


theless made subordinate té the principles of | petent, or the pupils less docile. 


science, supply the wants of the unmathemati- 
cal world. Of this description is Dr. Young's 
‘Lectures on Natural Philosophy,’ of which a 
new edition, revised by Mr. Kelland, a gentle- 
man deeply versed in physics, was published 
in 1845. The lectures, both in matter and 


style, bear the stamp of the original genius of 


the author. Every statement has evidently 
been thought out for himself, and he presents 
it in the most exact and unpretending lan- 
guage. It is arelief to turn from the shallow- 
profound, the parrot-repetitions, the verbiage 
and the foppery, so common in manuals of 
science, to the masculine simplicity, the philo- 
sophie precision, and unaffected depth of this 
great man. His brevity would render him 
obscure to beginners. He was one of those 
Sagacious persons to whom a word was enough, 
and he dealt with others as he would be done 
by. The impatient and the idle who want to 
run and read would quickly close the book ; 
the serious student who reads and thinks 
would thumb it to rags. For volatile minds, 
who can only swallow the easy parts of science, 
and who strain at a difficulty, there must be 


a third class of books; and the best work in | 


this department, if it was completed and re- 
vised, would probably be Dr. Arnott’s ‘ Ele- 
ments of Physics.’ In mechanics and optics 
he merely scratches the surface. His object 


has been to illustrate, by a profusion of familiar | 


facts, the portions of natural philosophy which 
are within the sphere of our common concep- 
tions, which are understood as soon as told, 
and which a person of ordinary capacity might 
read sitting upon a green bank, in a sunny 
day, and not find that they ruffled the placid 
mood congenial to the scene. He has been 


very happy in the choice of his materials, and | 
they are set off by a lively style, which suits — 


the popular nature of the facts. His error, 
the reverse of Dr. Young’s, is, to be much too 
long. He takes an ell to tell what could be 
explained in an inch with equal clearness and 
far greater force. Nor has he been sufficiently 
careful to show the connexion between the 


principles and the particulars which exemplify | 


them. They are both there, but each is —~ 
rate; whereas it is necessary to put the hat 
upon the head. Nobody would complain that 
Dr. Arnott was too abstruse, but many would 
think his book too bulky, and for these there 
are a legion of catechisms and epitomes, which 


make a fourth class in the literature of popular | 


science. A few are put together by compe- 


| tent persons; the mass are monuments of the 


ignorance and impudence of their compilers. 
People who were sitting yesterday at the feet 
of Gamaliel, stand up to-morrow in Gamaliel’s 
place, and lecture the world. A child which has 
fired off a sixpenny cannon is nearly as com- 


petent to write a treatise on gunnery, or, hav- | 


ing cut out a boat witha penknife, to discourse 
upon ship-building. Outlines of science, with a 


score, perhaps, of blunders, are bought and | 
believed, because the led are rather more | 


blind than the leaders. Everybody must have 


S are apt to fancy themselves | observed in the general run of mankind that 


weakness ascribed by Pope to Curll, the book- 
seller, in the satirical relation of his pretended 
conversion to the Jewish religion: ‘ They 
then talked to him in the Hebrew tongue, 
which he not understanding, it was observed, 


Dr. Lardner’s ‘ Handbook’ belongs to the 
second class of the productions we have 
described. Natural plulosophy is growing in 
favour. Well-informed gentlemen, boys at 
school, undergraduates at the university, 
students in law and medicine, engineers, ar- 
chitects, and mechanics, all acquire a general 
knowledge of physical truths. A majority of 
these have little geometry, and are utterly 
ignorant of the rules of analysis. They need 
a work which, avoiding mathematics, shall 
carry them as far as they can go without that 
powerful instrument, which, taking for granted 
that they are in earnest, shall state principles 
' with rigour, and which, presuming them to 
| be thinking beings, shall introduce what must 
| now and then task the understanding. This 
is what Dr. Lardner has accomplished, and 

nothing less was to be expected from his high 
reputation and former success. His explana- 
tions are fuller than Dr. Young’s, his illustra- 
tions more popular, and his accuracy not in- 
ferior. In a word, he has a mastery over his 
subject, and what he knows thoroughly he 
| communicates clearly. It is no small merit 
in this admirable expositor of elementary 
science, that he has resisted the prevailing 
tendency to indulge in fanciful theories. A 
principle in science is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It is the thread which conducts The- 
seus through the labyrinth of Minos. But to 
be useful it must be real. The history of 
science has shown that vague guesses are 
entirely worthless, that they differ as much 
from solid demonstrations as the dreams of 
ithe night from our waking experience. The 
ways of nature are not according to our pre- 
mature inferences, and though a would-be- 
philosopher may, if he pleases, blow bubbles 
for his amusement, they never float far before 
they burst and vanish. Another vice, which 
seems now on the decline, has found no favour 
from Dr. Lardner—the ambition to deck out 
science in pompous words and fustian decla- 
_ mation. The graces of natural philosophy 
are all severe— 
When unadorned, adorned the most 
'and while the author of the eloquent 
treatise expects that his cloudy sentences 
will almost tempt the reader to cry out 
“ Hear, hear,” the reader is complaining 
that he asked for bread and has been given 
stones. Dr. Lardner thinks like a philosopher, 
but he writes like a man. He knows that his 
| business is to explain—that anybody is com- 
_petent to make easy things difficult, but that 
| the true art is, by vivid conceptions and simple 
language, to make difficult things easy. A 
student hungry for knowledge wants as much 
as possible of the fruit and the least that is 
ossible of the rind. This ‘ Handbook,’ then, 
is an honest addition to our scientific litera- 
It is not the hasty production of a man 
who has been skimming the surface of the 

l, and fingering the Bs of the garment, 

ut the matured production of an accom- 
lished mathematician, who has devoted his 
ife to the study of physics, who has soared 
‘high and dived deep, who has traversed the 
rough places as well as the smooth, and than 
whom there can be no safer and more intelli- 
gent guide through those pleasant paths 
which belong to popular science. 
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The Kaleidoscope of Anecdotes and Aphorisms. | These spirituous liquors must be taken, in *“‘T have seen many kinds of excluc. 
Collected by Ca erine Sinclair. Bentley. short, by sips; they may then, perhaps, with | and Iam not very jah he a exclusive society, 


Tere was truth as well as satire in Swift's 
remark to an author, that with an empty head 
and full common-place book, he might come 
forth a giant of learning and talent. It is at 
least certain that considerable information 
may be got from a collection of extracts ; and 
such works as the one before us will always 
be welcome to a large class, who had rather 
profit by the industry of others than exert 
their own. To compress much matter into a 
little space is, indeed, a great recommendation 
in an age when everybody is in a hurry, and 
when leisure and inclination are alike wanting 
for folios, quartos, or even bulky octavos. 
The shilling volumes of railway literature— 
constructed just to last out our journey—suit 
best with the times, in which if a book is to 
be read, it must add this to its other merits, 
that it can be read quickly. Brevity and 
despatch take their places among the cardinal 
virtues, and we ought to see nothing unrea- 
sonable in the note of Thiers to a gentleman 
at the Treasury:—‘ My dear Sir,—Would 
you give a short quarter of an hour to explain 
to me the financial system of your country?” 
Though these compilations are made with the 
scissors, and not with the pen, it is not every- 
body who can use even scissors with judg- 
ment. While enjoying the flowers, we are 
apt to forget that those who plucked them 
traversed a vast deal of ground to collect 
materials for the nosegay, that they had to 
cull them with discretion and to arrange them 
with skill. Authors themselves conspire to 
foster in us this contempt for their ahowr. 
Whatever pains and anxiety they may be at 
in the prennene of their task, they conceal 
them from the public, and preface the pro- 
ductions for which they have “scorned de- 
lights and lived laborious days,” with expres- 
sions of cheerful carelessness, as though the 
soil were as rich as that commemorated by 
Mark Tapley, where “ public buildings grew 
spontaneous.” But whatever industry is 
bestowed upon a work like the present, it can 
never be thought perfect. he anecdote 
which is novel to this person will be trite to 
that. What seems trivial to Graveairs will 
draw a smile from Genial, and while complain- 
ing that some things are not put in, we shall 
equally find fault because others are not left 
out. Such is the necessary result of the 
infinite diversities of taste and knowledge, 
but whoever renews his intercourse with old 
friends, and makes acquaintance with fresh 
ones, will not deny Miss Sinclair the credit of 
having brought together an agreeable com- 
pany, though we could gladly dispense with 
the presence of a few of the guests, and 
though we miss some loved and familiar faces. 
Portions of the compilation, however, bear 
the marks of haste and of defective judgment. 
Some of the passages are printed twice. 
Some have the names of the authors appended, 
and others have not; some are curtailed, and 
the part cut off is unhappily the point, and 
others are cast in a new mould and a worse. 
But with every abatement, the ‘ Kaleidoscope’ 
does not belie its name, and those who peep 
into it will find abundance of pretty patterns 
and brilliant colours—of wise saws to make 
them better, and witty sayings to make them 
gay It is a book to keep on a drawing-room 
table, to be read by snatches, in those crumbs 
of time that so few gather up. It is thus 
that the contents will be most enjoyed and 
best remembered, for a rapid succession of 
maxims and repartees is infinitely wearisome. 








many create a further thirst, and send them 


to drink more deeply at the spring. A few 


specimens given here may answer the same 
purpose—may send our readers to the ‘ Kalei- 
doscope,’ as the ‘ Kaleidoscope,’ we hope, will 
send them to the source. But we must first 


show, by a single example, that we complain | 


with reason that Miss 
careless. ‘‘ A gentleman,” she tells us, ‘of 
rather undomestic habits, being asked his 
intentions about marrying a young lady whom 
he greatly admired, hesitated some moments, 
and answered, “‘ but where should I spend my 
evenings?” Compare with this vapid and 
witless version the genuine story as told by 
Sidney Smith: “A gentleman at Paris, who 
lived very unhappily with his wife, used, for 
twenty years together, to pass his evenings at 
the house of another lady who was ver 

agreeable. His wife died, and his friends 
advised him to marry the lady in whose 
society he had found so Paves: § leasure. 
‘Certainly not,’ he said, ‘for then I should 
have nowhere to spend my evenings.’” The 
humour of the reply depends wholly upon 
the circumstances omitted by Miss Sinclair. 
There is the same difference between the 
stories as between the joyous hours passed 
by the gentleman when a guest, and the dull 
evenings he expected to spend when the lively 
lady was transformed into a humdrum wife. 

Few men said more good things than Vol- 
taire. Speaking of the injury to composition 
of an excess of adjectives, he remarked that 
they were the worst enemies of the nouns, 
though they agreed in gender, number, and 
case. Some of his satirical definitions are 
admirable. ‘‘ When he who hears under- 
stands nothing, and he who speaks under- 
stands no better—that is metaphysics.” “A 
physician is an unfortunate gentleman ex- 
pected every day to perform a miracle— 
namely, to reconcile health with intem- 
perance.” Adrian VI. regarded the faculty 
as a wholesome and effective check upon 
population. He would have relished the 
greeting which the doctor received from a 
friend who met him walking at the head of a 
funeral—** Well, doctor, you are going home, 
I see, with your work.” 

“‘When it was remarked in company how very 
liberally those persons talk of what their neigh- 
bours should give away, who are least apt to give 
any themselves, Sidney Smith replied, ‘Yes, no 
sooner does A. fall into difficulties than B. begins 
to consider what C. should do for him.’ 

“When it was mentioned once that Mrs. Clarke 
had confessed all her faults to the Duke of York, 
some one exclaimed, ‘what candour!’ ‘ And,’ 
added George IV., ‘ what a memory !’” 

How ingenious was the device of the 
Eastern sage, who— 

‘‘ Being desired to inscribe on the ring of his 
Sultan a motto equally applicable to prosperity and 
adversity, returned it with these words engraved 
on the surface, ‘ And this, too, shall pass away.’ 

‘Curran being angry in debate one day, put his 
hand on his heart, saying, ‘I am the trusty guardian 
of my own honour.’ ‘Then,’ replied Sir Boyle 
Roche, ‘I congratulate my honourable friend on 
the snug little sinecure to which he has appointed 
himself.’ 

** An attorney in Dublin having died exceedingly 
poor, his funeral expenses were to be paid by a 
shilling subscription. When Lord Norbury was 
asked to contribute his mite, he exclaimed, ‘ Only 
a shilling to bury an attorney! Here is a guinea, 
go and bury one-and-twenty of them!’” 


Every one will acknowledge the force of 
the following extract from ‘ Arlington: — 


inclair is occasionally | 







_ happened to be in ——shire 
exceedingly exclusive. The 
body, and certainly ever 
belong to that county. Everybody talks thet 
and looks in shire. Allare py ers apy 
mate with each other, and 
acquainted with everybody els 
| feel, as long as you are among th 


lately ; there 
y exclude almo 
y topic tha 





| the world in general passes for 1 

must know every man, woman, and c 
road, horse and dog, in 
thought to know anything, 
what they are talking about. 
local. You hear a mightily fl 
person or other, that every one round you is re 





at story, about s 


but know the person! 


Smithy Hall! 


in their way were very snugly and amiably exely. 
sive. Iwas once on a visit to the Caldecots a 
their country place—that warren overrun with 
cousinship—the head-quarters of a family cligue, 


impossible to like it. They were very merry to- 
gether—but what intolerable wits to a stranger! 
They had among them a large stock of traditional 
jokes, known only to themselves, and the least 
possible allusion to any of these set a whole row 
tittering in an instant. One felt that the world 
was divided by them into two classes—those who 
were related to them, and those who were not; 
and that they a little despised you for being of the 
latter. Then they had family names for things and 
persons, which they stared at you if you did not 
know. It was really difficult tolearn! Everybody 
was alluded to by a nickname. 

“A saddler at Oxford having forgotten to which 
of his customers he had sold a saddle, desired his 
clerk to charge it in the bills of all his customers, 
and he afterwards acknowledged that two-ane 
thirty of them paid for it. 

‘At the Tavistock Hotel all remarks by the 
waiters were to be written down for the landlord on 
a slate, and one morning he found this insertec 
among the rest, ‘No. 23, Dead in his bed.’ 

‘Fuller says of some Christians, who were te 
proached for not having courage enough to endure 
the flames, ‘Oh! there is much more required t0 
make a man valiant than only to call another 5 
coward.’ 

‘When Dr. Paley dined out for the first ime 
after being promoted in the Church, he wee 
state of good-humoured jocularity on his ed 
of dignity, and called out during dinner poh . 
the servants, ‘Shut down the window behind £} 
chair, and open another behind one of the curates 


Wits appear to have a happy faculty “ 
getting ri Mf bores. The old men of the # 
that sit so heavily upon the shoulders bes 
Sinbads are cast adroitly into the mire v 
dexterous movement of these wry 
Most men of talent are now 4 
demned “ for want of company to pee is 
trumpery.” George Selwyn had to wry 
prosy old gentleman in the ang a 
Dogberry’s phrase would have | 
tolerable and not to be endured ied we 
In London, therefore, George br lone 
him in the street. “ Surely, siber Be 
tleman, stopping him, “ you eee 
“Yes,” replied Selwyn, breaking yj 
when next we meet in the — » Shere 
happy to renew the sequelae * pret 
dan's persecutor was aD el . 7 by 
of the fair sex. He esca ed 
taining that the weather was to 











admirer of ours, | 
they are 
St every. 
t does hot 


provokingly inti. 
a3 provokingly yp. 
e. You are made ty 
em, that to know 
10thing ; but you 
) hild, house 
shire, if you would he 
and wish to understand 

All their jokes are 


some 


° ady 
to die of ; and you stare about you, and try. by 


way of sociability, to get up a laugh, and then v0 
are told, with a compassionate air, ‘ Ah, if vou did 

The story is nothing with. 
out having seen him.’ And then what an inferior 
being you seem, the man who never saw Smith of 


“I have seen people of a very different kind, 
people of family and rank, and of the world, who 


It ought to have been charming to see a large party 
so united—impossible to disapprove—but equally 
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h ht hi turni 

when she caug im_ returning 
. ao and accused him of inconsist- 
eney, “It cleared up,” he said, “‘ enough for 


| 


indebted to the “Great Exhibition” for the | 


first practical attempt to remedy its evils. 
In a recent number (ante p. 470) we referred 


a he guapernes feint of | to the measure then under the consideration 
Smith, the author of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ | 
+, more amusing than either. He was laid | 


A friend proposed a stroil in the 
en. “A stroll,” exclaimed Smith; * look 
at my gouty shoe.” ‘‘ Ah,” replied his friend, 
“J wish I had brought one myself, but our 
host is out of the way now.” “ What differ- 
ence does that make?” inquired Smith. ‘ You 
don't mean to say,” rejoined the friend, ‘‘ that 
you have really got the gout! I thought you 
had merely worn that shoe to escape being 
shown the improvements.” But nothing 
ever surpassed the ingenuity of Lord Nor- 
bury. He once, in Dublin, out of formal 
civility, told an elderly couple that they must 

some time with him at his country seat, 
which was many miles distant. He espied 
them one day coming down the avenue in a 
chaise and pair, the roof loaded with a moun- 
tain of luggage. He was at the door to greet 
them—seized their hands, shook them with 
Irish warmth, and exclaimed with rapture, 
“This is kind—this 7s kind indeed! Now, 
I'lltake no denial—none whatever—you shall 
stay and dine with me!” When the Abbé 
Coyar intruded upon Voltaire, with the inten- 
tion of remaining some weeks at the least, the 
great man endured him till the following day. 
But the torture of a story interminably long 
and intolerably dull, induced him to cut short 
the narrative and the visit by this interlocu- 
tory speech—‘* Do you know the difference, 
Monsieur ]'Abbé, between Don Quixote and 
yourself? Don Quixote mistook inns for 
castles, you mistake private houses for inns.” 
There are myriads of Monsieur l’Abbés who 
have not yet learnt that brevity is the soul of 
wit, and for their benefit we repeat a favourite 
story of Franklin, which shows how much 


study the art. A hatter setting up in busi- 
ness, consulted his friends on the inscription 
for his shop—“ Jobn Thomson, hatter, makes 
and sells hats for ready money,” with the 
ne of ahat. The first friend suggested that 

ater” was superfluous—the second that it 
was better not to mention “ready money,” 
for it was sometimes prudent to give credit— 
and a third, that the purchaser of a hat cared 
uot a fragment of nap who made it. The 
nseription was abridged in obedience to these 
micisms, and read, “John Thomson sells 
m Sells!” exclaimed a fourth, “why, 
r would expect you to give them away?” 

pon which the last two words were ex- 
ae and all that remained of the original 


cn “John Thomson,” with the sign 





On the Amendment of the Law and Practice 
f, ters Patent for Inventions. By 
omas Webster, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
Tatitster at Law. Chapman and Hall. 

inn len regulating the grant of patents for 
ps tind are of eminent interest in a country 
manuf, nels, engaged in every description of 
faculties gs our own. The inventive 
involved e chemist and the engineer are 
article ~ the production of nearly every 

Pe use or luxury. Hence the efficienc 

€nience of these laws are of as muc 
Tentors fe to the general public as to in- 
jeetions + aap red The many serious ob- 
hme 5 © existing system have been for 
actively canvassed, but we are 


gout at the house of a country | 


| Palace. 








of the legislature, which was pressed upon the 
government by the necessity of protecting 
such inventions as, although not patented, 
were intended to be displayed in our Crystal 
That measure has now become the 
law of the land, and although we retain the 
opinions we there expressed as to its insufli- 
ciency, we yet thankfully accept it as a first 
step towards a thorough reform. 

_ Mr. Webster is well known to all interested 
in new inventions as one of the first legal au- 
thorities on matters connected with Patent 
Law. Sharing, as we do, his conviction of 
the injury inflicted upon this useful though 
enthusiastic class by some of the peculiarly 
mischievous among the existing regulations, 
we advise their careful consideration of this 
Kssay from the pen of their favourite advo- 
cate. His object is to inform rather than to 
suggest, to conciliate the supporters of the 
various suggestions made for improvement 
rather than to enforce any theory of his own. 
By indicating those amendments of the Patent 
Laws concerning which unanimity exists, and 


| by inducing those who are interested in the 


subject to unite for the attainment of these, 
the author hopes to secure an instalment of 
valuable reform. This he rightly contends is 
preferable to a continuance of all the existing 
abuses, until a perfect system shall have been 
devised. 

These amendments are—1l. Protection to 
the inventor from the time of his first appli- 
cation, instead of from the sealing of Mis 
letters patent. 2. That there should be one 
patent for the United Kingdom, instead of 
separate patents for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 3. A reduction in the cost of ob- 
taining a patent, and the distribution of such 


| cost over three periods, permitting the in- 
verbiage may be pruned away by those who 


ventor to abandon his patent before the 
second or third payment becomes due. And 4. 
The adoption of a system of indices to inven- 
tions, and the official publication of specifi- 
cations. 

If these modifications, upon which all are 
agreed, could be introduced, and some of them 
are included in the legislative measure which 
has just passed the house, our patent laws 
would be still imperfect, but much serious 
practical inconvenience would be remedied, 
and some abuses would be altogether removed. 








Voyages, Aventures, et Combats— Souvenirs 
de ma Vie Maritime. By Louis Garneray. 
Paris. 

M. Lovis Garneray, born at Paris the 19th 

February, 1783, was destined by his fond 

parents for the peaceable vocation of a land- 

scape painter ; but ‘an irresistible penchant 
for adventures and voyages,” an ‘‘ enthusiasm 
for glory, which heated his blood, and made 
him dream night and day of combats, caused 
him to look with heroic scorn on palette and 
paint. F eos for him, he had an uncle, 
Captain Beaulieu le Loup, commander of a 
frigate in the French navy, who encouraged 
his taste for the sea and for fighting. Accord- 
ingly, the pair so pestered the hero's parents, 
that the good people at last consented that 
the hope of their house, instead of daubing 


on canvas 
‘“* brass skies and golden hills, _ 
With marble bullocks in glass pastures grazing,” — 


should go and thrash the perfidious English 


/on **the wide waste of waters,” which they 
| impudently called their exclusive domain. 

t is the record of the heroic exploits and 
| the marvellous adventures which he did and 
/encountered in the course of his seafaring 
| life that M. Garneray has given to the public 
| under the above title. It has, we are assured, 
excited the profound admiration of all classes 


political strife, has kept alive their keenest 
curiosity during the four months it has been 
in aginpcotsote in the feui/leton of one of the 
daily newspapers. “Ah!” say the Parisians, 
‘‘Garneray is a wonderful man, and did 
wonderful things,—no hero of the sea is to 
be compared to that landscape painter!” 
“ But,” asked a stiff-necked Bactichinen, ‘is 
it all true that he says?” ‘ True—why he 
solemnly pledges his honour that there is not 
a word of exaggeration ; and, besides, it is all 
in yet !"” Let us see, then, what Garneray did. 
t was when he was at the tender age of 
thirteen that his parents gave their consent 
to his going to sea, and it was settled that he 
should embark on board the frigate called the 
Forte, commanded by Captain Beaulieu the 
Wolf aforesaid. En attendant the order for 
sailing, the worthy captain strongly exhorted 
his nephew to drink hard every day, as the 
only means of enabling the true sailor to sup- 
port existence on land; and he solemnly pro- 
mised that when once off terra firma he 
should see ‘‘ how cannon thundered, and how 
English men-of-war were sunk.” The Forte 
was at last ordered to join the division of 
Admiral de Sercey, which was to proceed to 
the Indian seas. ‘This division consisted alto- 
gether of four frigates and two corvettes, and 
at the Isle of Bourbon it was joined by two 
other frigates. A week after, these etght 
ships fell in with ¢wo English men-of-war, the 
Victorious of 80, and the Arrogant of 74. 
Instead, however, of boldly assailing the foe, 
as the gallant Garneray expected, the French 
admiral, notwithstanding the immense supe- 
riority of his force, took to flight. The 
English, on the contrary, seemed most anxious 
to have a little conversation with him; and 
accordingly, with unpardonable rudeness, ran 
after him. Finding, after a good chase, that 
he was likely to be caught, he resolved to 
give battle. The eight ships were drawn up 
in battle array, and presently began to pepper 
with cannon-balls the uncivil Englishman. 
Our young friend felt his soul swell at the 
idea of the ‘glory’ which was about to de- 
scend on la belle France; but he admits, not- 
withstanding, that the formidable work of 
slaughter and destruction made him quake :— 


“ Although fully decided to do my duty, I could 
not help feeling a violent sinking of the heart. I 
am persuaded, however, that if it had depended on 
me at that solemn moment to have avoided the 
combat without compromising myself, I should not 
have done it!” 

Bravo Garncray!—that was worthy of you. 
His uncle, however, not having, it seems, 
quite the same stout confidence in his heroism, 
ordered one Kernau, a rough sailor, a tho- 
rough loup de mer, to toss him overboard in 
the event of his showing the slightest fear:— 


“«¢Eh, old fellow,’ said Kernau, just after the 
firing commenced, ‘we are going to have some 
fine fun !’ 

‘I confess that the emotion I felt on hearing 
the whistling of the first ball which passed over 
my head was very strong, but I did not show it, 
for I knew that all eyes were fixed on me. When, 
too, I heard a sort of sinister and indeseribable 





yell (sic) above my head, I shuddered. 


of his countrymen; and, in spite of the din of 
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«* * What's that?’ I asked. 


said Kernau. ‘Don’t you like the music?’ 


tq | Indiamen, we find after awhile the invincible | 
“ ‘The chirping of a cannon-ball in the rigging,’ | corvette and frigate in the Bay of Lagoa. 


There they were caught in a trap; not fewer 


“«« Ex-ceed-ingly—only I wanted to know the | than five English vessels armed to the teeth 


name of the instrument.’ ” 


met their astonished view. 


They disguised 


Then come all the well-known details of a | themselves as merchant ships, but the English- 
sea-fight—how the cannon roared—how the men found them out. On being recognised— 


{ire flashed—how masts were splintered—how 
rigging was carried away—how men’s heads 
were knocked clean off—how the carnage 
was dreadful—how the crew yelled with 
frantic fury when the chance seemed against 
them, and with as frantic delight when it was 
in their favour. As for Garneray himself, 
not only did he do his duty manfully, but he 
caused his “ eyes to flash vengeance and hate 
at the English.” Of course the result of all 
was that the two Englishmen were completely 
and shamefully beaten, and were obliged to 
sheer off. Nevertheless, for some inexpli- 
cable reason, the eight Frenchmen did not 
think right to capture them. Young M. 


Garneray and his friend Kernau did not ap- | 


prove of this generosity :— 


“Thunder and lightning! Bombs and brim- | 


stone! Who would have let those English fellows 
run away like that! Ah, the cowards, not to stop 
to be taken! Why if I had had only asimple priva- 
teer, I would by this time have had them both in 
tow with their flags trailing in the water!” 

Some months after, M. Garneray, on board 
the Briile-Gueule, a corvette of twenty-two 
guns, went in company with the frigate the 
Preneuse, to the Chinese coast. After all but 
capturing an immense convoy of merchantmen, 
they saw two English men-of-war. ‘They 
attacked and took them, of course ¥” asks the 
reader. No, and for this reason—the men of 
war no sooner saw the brave frigate and the 


valiant corvette, than they sneaked into the | 


Canton river, and remained there in spite of 
all provocations. 

After this, the Briile-Gueule and the Pre- 
neuse went tothe Isle of Bourbon. They there 
found two English men-of-war, a frigate and 
a corvette, attacking the forts. All the Eng- 
lish force immediately turned against them— 
‘** And, being so much stronger, beat them, no 
doubt?” No,sir; the two Frenchmen, by ad- 
mirable seamanship, kept the English at bay 
for some time; and when at last they were 
compelled to get into close quarters, they 
easily cut right through the English line, in 
spite of a terrific fire. They then got intoa 
sort of bay, and threw up a battery on land. 

‘* * Now,’ said the Captain, ‘we can await the 
visit of the English gentlemen.’ 

‘During a whole week, the enemy, though 
vastly stronger than we were, did not dare to come 
up; but on the eighth day, after having carefully 
prepared for a long combat, they presented them- 
selves with the full assurance of success. But a 
mortifying disappointment awaited them.” 

Mortifying indeed! They attacked with 
all their force the two small ships of the 


French—no success : attacked again—another | 


failure: redoubled their efforts—all was vain: 

‘* Their fury was powerless—their exertions use- 
less. Their violence only served to keep them 
longer under our fire—to double their losses, and 
augment their shame. Eventually they were 
obliged disgracefully to abandon the scene of 
action; and a little while after they left the colony 
altogether.” 

In this glorious affair, it is to be noted that 
nwery though only a common sailor, 
played the principal part ; and the captain of 
the Preneuse publicly acknowledged his obli- 
gations to his marvellous skill and sublime 
bravery. 

Passing over the taking of sundry East 


| 


| 


***Up with the French flag!’ cried Captain 
L’Hermite of the Preneuse ; ‘open the ports—pre- 


"O09 


pare the guns—fire ! 
The two small Frenchmen were in a most 
dangerous position near the coast, and the 
English were so placed that they could pour 
a terrible fire into them. But see the won- 
derful power of bravery !—the glorious cor- 
vette and the invincible frigate cut their wa 
out of the bay; and, what is more, did suc 





not one was able to give chase! And what 
is still more extraordinary is, that a fire-ship, 
which the English had the infamous cowardice 
to send against the Preneuse, exploded close 
to it, but did not do any material damage, 
though the force of the explosion was such 
as to make the adjacent mountains tremble. 
In this engagement, however, the corvette 
and frigate were greatly damaged, and had a 
considerable portion of their men hors de 
combat. On leaving the bay, a terrific storm 
arose, and did them further immense injury, 
besides causing the death of a number of the 
wounded. For three days and three nights 
the two unfortunate ships were tossed about 
by the raging elements, and all their able men 
became completely exhausted. By some mis- 
chance, too, they got separated. Whilst the 
tempest was still raging with indescribable 
fury, the brave frigate, left alone, saw—oh, 
fatality !—all at once, an English man-of-war 
of 64 bearing down on her. In her dilapi- 
dated state it was out of the question to think 
of fighting; so she hoisted all sail, and tried 





| too rapid in his movements ; he came up, and, 
| sans ceremonie, opened a formidable fire:— 


*** Gentlemen,’ said the Captain to his officers, 


‘ notwithstanding he is stronger than weare. But, 
gentlemen, though we are only in the proportion 
of one to five of the fue, we need not fear, for we 


qo99 


are Frenchmen! 


To work, then, the two ships went; and 
tremendous was the way in which they 
battered each other—tremendous the carnage 
—tremendous everything! But, wonderful 
to relate, it was the frigate which did most 
damage, and committed the greatest slaughter. 
At last, by skilful maneuvring and sublime 
courage, 1t got into such a position as to 
render the boarding of the enemy easy: and 
fierce shouts of enthusiasm were raised by the 
French when the order to board was given. 
But the man-of-war, terrified at the thought 
of coming to such close quarters with such a 
| formidable foe, manceuvred out of his imme- 
diate reach :— 
| ‘At this the rage of our crew became really 
| frightful, and it was easy to read in their eyes that 
they intended nothing less than to rush into the 
sea to capture the English enemy in swimming.” 


The conflict continuéd to rage with awful 
fury jam 

**The English, exasperated by their disasters, 
and our sailors inflamed with enthusiasm, are no 
longer like men. The firing recommences with 
horrible energy. Broadsides are exchanged as 
quickly as rounds of musketry—-we see nothing, 








fearful havoe on all the five Englishmen, that | 








to get out of reach. But the Englishman was | 


*‘ you see we have no alternative but to fight the | 
Jupiter’ (that was the name of the Englishman), 


— 
men worn out 
are drowned 
masts shattered 


the decks are strewed with dead— 
with fatigue fall into the sea and 
our sails are torn to shreds—our 
to pieces. But what matters! We fight—we fight 


At last nearly the whole : 
Jupiter was battered in, pyran sa 
danger of sinking. (Cri led and h Wey 
she sheered off, and hor ing eal eee 
~—_ ’ oisting sail fairly ran 

** * Ah! the coward!’ cried Captain 1° 
his nostrils swelling and his wotbee ino weap 
watched with mingled despair and fury She ~ ~ 
ing vessel. ‘Ah! the coward! That ca ogee 
serves to be ignominiously degraded, What: ™ 
commandsa man-of-war—has a numerousand ex = 
crew, who were not decimated as we were at “wei 
or in any other engagement,—and yet he flies, — 
~ flies before a shattered frigate—before a handful 
of men—-the coward!’ 

“+? >. Captain!” cried a midshipman, with 
great enthusiasm, ‘if vou had been on board the 
Jupiter, you would not now be running away in 
that shameful fashion !’” = 

After this, a dreadful malady broke out 
amongst the crew, carried off a great many 
and disabled nearly all the rest. Nothing 
scarcely could be more pitiable than the con. 
dition of the glorious frigate. To add to its 
misfortunes, however, it ran right on a coral 
reef off the island of Mauritius, and there 
stuck fast. All attempts to remove it were 
vain, and the only means of keeping it stand. 
ing were to prop it with poles. In that posi- 
tion it had to encounter the attack of tro 
English men-of-war of 74 guns each. It 
fought with desperate bravery for some time; 
indeed the hull of the frigate was knocked 
almost entirely to pieces; but at last the 
English got possession of the reef, and took 
the Captain prisoner:— 

‘When the boat containing the Captain neared 
the English vessels, Admiral Sir Pellew, who com- 
manded, caused the French flag to be hoisted. 
His officers assembled in lines, and stood uncovered 
whilst Captain L’Hermite passed. 

‘** Captain,’ said the English admiral, with a 
bow, ‘ permit me to shake you by the hand—it is 
the hand of the most valiant sailor in the world!’ 

** L’Hermite presented his sword. 

‘*<«T accept it as that of a hero—it shall uever 


/leave me.’ Then taking off his own sword, he 


added, ‘I can only offer you in exchange one of an 
honest sailor. Will you accept it and wear it as 


| souvenir of the profound esteem with which you 
| inspire me!’ 





' 


we hear nothing, there is nothing but smoke and | Cooper style, dventure. 
flame. The batteries are inundated with blood— | yery striking records of sea adven 
‘ 


We have dwelt at such length on the early 
warlike exploits of the illustrious Garneray 
that we are unable to follow him further. 
This we regret, for it would, we are certain, 
have amused the reader to know how, he 
corsair, he captured English vessels by the 
score—how he went on a diplomatic mission 
to the Queen of Bombetoc—how she fell over 
head and ears in love with him, and ask 
him point blank, in the very presence © 


her august husband, and in the English 
language, “ Will you love me—tan kyou mi} 


. him- 
sweetheart!” (sic) —how he once found hit 
self in his boat on the top of a high mountain. 
like Noah in the ark after the deluge 
subsided—how he had a tremendous com 
with a boa-constrictor—how he was ¢ ne 
in the sea by tigers, the tigers —. 
after him like sharks—how he a ered 
prisoner of war Koch greys evurdet; 
and how he helpe c 
together with a multitude of other marvellous 


things—all, like the preceding, strictly | 


The French, though they have 4 - on 
lection of naval novels, in the a - 


have hitherto bee 
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thanks to M. Garneray, their literature no | 
longer labours under that reproach. He has 
recorded deeds as heroic, and seen adventures 
gs extraordinary as any that are related of his 
countrymen Jean Bart, or Suffren, or Sur- | 
couf, the corsair—ay, or of any other sea | 
hero or traveller of any country of ancient or | 
modern times. Indeed, for our own part, we 
think him fully entitled to rank with Sinbad 
the sailor, the French Munchausen, and the 


Gallic Gulliver. 


— 
—_— 


SUMMARY. 


Shall we Spend 100,0002. on a Winter Garden? 
By Francis Fuller. Ollivier. 
Wecannot com pliment the Chairman of the Council 
of the Society of Arts and Member of the Executive 
(Committee on the ability of his pamphlet. We | 
have no doubt of the value of establishing Schools | 
of Design in our principal manufacturing towns, | 
hut why take the Exhibition funds, which belong | 
to the people of London rather than to the people 
of England, for that purpose? And why attempt 
to ridicule and throw discredit on the scheme of a 
winter garden? ‘‘ Mr. Paxton’s tastes as a land- 
scape gardener and botanist,” says Mr. Fuller, | 
“enable him to conjure up a delightful vision of 
whole acres of pleasure ground, planted with semi- | 
tropical shrubs, flowers, and even trees, and adorned 
and enlivened by groups of the fairest and most 
fashionable beauties of England, with crowds of 
lovely children, and the beaux of their nurses. In 
this scheme he is ably supported by ‘ Denarius,’ | 
who brings up a charge of cavalry to support Mr. 
Paxton’s infantry, and urges all the arguments 
which cannot fail to produce an effect on those who 
have a taste for trees, for flowers, for exercise, 
under circumstances which would, at any rate for 
those who have carriages, set the variable incle- 
mency of our climate at defiance. In such a build- 
ing all our London out-of-door fétes would be most 
agreeably concentrated. We should no longer be | 
drenched at the Horticultural on a wet day of | 
August, or frozen at the Botanical on a cold day of 
May. Monsieur Jullien would find it advantageous | 
to transfer his services from the Surrey Zoological | 
to one wing of the Crystal Palace; and with good | 
arrangements a formidable rival might be created | 
to the more genteel and scientific establishment in 
the Regent’s Park; while Kew, fallen into con- 
tempt, would be left to the investigation of mere 
botanists, Perhaps Denarius might induce the 
authorities to remove to a fine art department the 
cartoons from Hampton Court.” We quote this to 
show Mr. Fuller's nonsensical style of exaggeration 
and contemptuous merriment. Neither Denarius 
nor Paxton ever contemplated such an abuse of the 
Crystal Palace, neither have they proposed to “give 
up in perpetuity eighteen acres of glazed park for 
4 riding-school.” The author’s financial logic is 
not more successful. Mr. Fuller endeavours to | 
= that a winter garden would only be avail- 
. 7 ag wealthy classes residing in the vicinity 
thee = @ Park. In reply to this we may assert 
* & metropolitan winter garden could not be 
Comet = more accessible situation ; and— 
or no class in particular, but for all | 











und hey all parts, The author wishes it to be | ture of the eye, and the design evinced in its 
apes that the middle and working classes of | dioptric arrangements, is extremely clear, and | 
| illustrated by diagrams, which are exceedingly well 
executed. 
every shilling that has | jt exists in the lower animals, comparing the eyes 
of birds with those of fishes, and the — of insects 

| with those of crustaceans. 
theme yes that the halfpenny passengers who avail | yjsion involves many points of extreme difficulty, 
| such as our seeing objects erect while the impres- 
sion of them is inverted on the retina; our seeing 
objects single with two eyes; the mode in which | ment 
the impression is conveyed along the optic nerve 
to the sensorium. | 
Mr. Wharton Jones has explained according to the | 
most recent and most eatisfactory discoveries in | 


d have an especial claim to the surplus funds, 
rer abe by their shillings that it has accumu- | 
te i e hold that for \ 
een paid to the Great Exhibition, the giver has | 

Yreceived ample value. It might as well 


ves of the convenience of Waterloo Bridge 

are entitled to the surpl f tai the 

; s us profits arising out of the 
co traffic, wet a 

Nunismatic Chronicle and Journal of the 

mamatic Society. Edited by John Yonge 


Akerma , - A 
1851. hee. ol. XIII. April 1850 to January 
Atraorgy : 


public et coins produce large sums at | ¢ 
tons in this country, as the recent sales 





tly testify, the number of our English | admirably written, and notwithstanding all that has 





the Bridgewater Treatises ; it is philosophically and 


| peculiarly given to lap-dogs and other pets, the 


antiquaries who have studied the coinage of Greece 


and Rome, and the currency of the middle ages, is | 


far less than those of the continent. Many Eng- 
lishmen, proclaiming themselves archeologists, will 


yet confess their ignorance of coins and medals, as 


if these minute relics did not constitute the acci- 
dence of the science, and furnish data supplied by 
no other remains. The existence of a periodical 
solely devoted to the study of ancient coins—and 


we believe it has now been established sixteen | 


years and more—is therefore one of the wonders 
of our times, and the marvel of those who consider 
the subject a dry one. Among the papers of in- 
terest in the present volume are the following :— 
Remarks on some rare and unpublished coins of 
Afghanistan, by W. 8S. Vaux; on the ancient money 


, 
. 


| of Abdera in Spain, by the late M. Falke; select 
‘coins from the cabinet of Major Rawlinson, by 


W.S. Vaux; a memoir of Thomas Rawlins and 
the honorary medals of the commonwealth, by 
B. Nightingale; an account of some Baronial and 
other coins of the reign of Stephen, by Jonathan 
Rasleigh ; and an account of the badges and memo- 
rials of Charles L, by Edward Hawkins, with 
plates of many examples. These, with other com- 
munications of interest, with accounts of the finding 


/ of coins in England, make up a volume which 
| should obtain a place on the book-shelves of every 


man who aspires to the distinction of archeologist. 
Dilston Hall : OF, Memoirs of the Right TTon. James 
Radclitie, Earl of Derwentwater, a Martyr ‘in the 
Rebellion of 1715, &e. By William Sidney 
Gibson. Longmans. 
AN interesting account of a martyr toa bad cause ; 
of one who, as far as we can xow learn, had no 
selfish views in taking up arms for the graceless 
son of a bigoted, cruel, and besotted father. The 
prestige of “ Bonnie Prince Charlie” is not yet 
quite extinguished on the English borders. We 
have seen the tears stand in the eyes of old men as 


they have reviewed the traditions of that eventful | 


period, though we are disposed to believe that this 
feeling may be traced to the sympathy which minds 
not altogether calious always evince for misfortune, 
however well deserved, rather than to any positive 
love for a prince whose lineage was not English. 
Ah surely nothing dies but something mourns!” 

says the poet, who has also left us the remark that 
wrath and partiality are virtues in an author, 
because they make him write in earnest. If our 
readers are inclined to subscribe to this dogma, 
they will not find fault with Mr. Gibson's florid 
panegyric on the virtues of the unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater. 


The Wisdom and Benevolence of the Almighty, as | 


displayed in the Sense of Vision. By T, Wharton 
Jones, F.R.S. Churchill. 
THE Actonian Prize of 100 guineas for the best 


essay ‘‘upon any one of the senses, in illustration | 
of the wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty,” | 


has been justly awarded to Mr. Wharton Jones. 


The adjudication in his favour by the managers of | 
the Royal Institution has prompted him to submit | 


his successful essay to the public; and we have 
been much gratified by its perusal. The author | 
sets out with considering the senses in their general 
relation to each other, and the functions of the 
animal economy, and then proceeds to the sense of 
vision in particular. The description of the struc- 


He then describes the sense of vision as 





The physiology of | 


} 


These and other obscure points 


yptical science. This prize essay is a fit sequel to 


| been published upon the structure and physiology 
of the eye, it may be esteemed a valuable contri- 
bution to this department of science. 
On the State of Man subsequent to the Promulgation 
of Christianity. Pickering. 
| SoME wise and good men in ancient times took to 
| themselves the unassuming title of philosophers, or 
| lovers of wisdom. The name became classical, and 
whether at first assumed in true humility or feigned, 
it was associated with higher aims than the original 
meaning of the word suggested. Some wise and good 
men of our own day, with a modesty reminding us 
of the primitive philosophers, are publishing a series 
of **Small Books on Great Subjects, edited by a 
few Well-wishers to Knowledge.” Of this series 
_ the volume whose title is prefixed is the nineteenth 
number. Of former volumes on various subjects, 
| political, philosophical, and scientific, we have 
spoken with praise at the time of their appearance. 
| The fourteenth number was on ‘The State of 
| Man before the Promulgation of Christianity,” and 
this continuation of the subject is handled with the 
same ability and good sense displayed in the former 
treatise. The author's object is to trace the reci- 
procal effect of Christianity on the people and the 
laws of the nations into which it first penetrated, 
and of these on Christianity. The historical part 
of the work is admirably done ; from the perplex- 
ing records of doctrinal disputes and ecclesiastical 
feuds the few leading points in the History of the 
progress of Christianity are selected, which bear 
upon the progress of man, while most interesting 
sketches are given of the general customs and 
opinions prevalent in the Roman Empire at dif- 
ferent epochs, as the new religion gradually ex- 
tended and deepened its influence. We do not 
know any work of the same size containing so clear 
and concise a statement of the historical progress 
and the moral influence of Christianity during the 
first three centuries. There is in those parts where 
the author leaves the narrative to make his own 
| reflections, an affectation of philosophical dignity 
| somewhat amusing; and in professing himself a 
‘‘ rationalist,” instead of feeling it as a term of re- 
proach, he says, ‘‘ there is high sanction for giving 
a reason for the hope that is in us.” If the book 
| were intended for popular use, we might refer more 
fully to the rationalism of this ‘‘ well-wisher to 
knowledge,” but those into whose hands it will 
chiefly come will easily perceive what is objection- 
able in the spirit of the book, and will appreciate 
its general excellence. The volume closes with the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine, and 
is to be followed by two or three other treatises, 
each giving the history of a period ending with 
some remarkable change in the history of civilized 
' man, the whole to be concluded with a review of 
| the present state and prospects of society. 
Specimens of Translation and Versitcation. By 
Joseph Hambleton. Charles Fox. 

We have specimens of versification in this volume 
of all sorts, from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
There are translations from Klopstock and Goethe, 
and there are epigrams from the French, such as 
the following, on— 

THE PLUNDERED POFT. 

« Poet, I've just been robbed. 
Friend, You fill me with grief. 
Poet. All my manuscript verse. 
Friend. How I pity the thief!" 

Another epigram, an original one, might, if 
generally known, prove of mutual advantage to 
dog-owners and to dog-stealers, the latter of whom 
have recently become a highly-respectable class of 
the community, and display a most conscientious 
alacrity in restoring lost dogs to their disconsolate 
owners. This moral change has been produced by 
an act of Parliament, imposing severe penalties on 
the special form of breach of the sixth command. 
to which they were previously addicted :— 


FOR A DOG-COLLAR. 


T am a little dog lost: 
Take me home, pray; 
Your trouble and cost 
My mistress will pay.” 


As the wives of literary men are said to be 
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foregoing specimen of Mr. Hambleton’s poetry may 
be more acceptable to the readers of the (razette 
than any of his longer and graver pieces. We are 
not called upon to say more about the merit of an 
author who, in a concluding ‘ envoy,’ says that his 
are intended for one fair critic only, whose 
vourable notice will outweigh any other censure : 
. y will neglect you, 
The reject you, 
The noble suspect you, 
The learned correct you, 
Unfortunate verses ! 


But she will not pain you, 

That hand will retain you, 

That heart s bliss gain you, 

That soul a thought deign you, 
Most fortunate verses |” 

We are, however, more pleased with Mr. Ham- 
bleton’s little book than with many volumes of 
poetry of higher pretensions, and with titles more 
ambitious. 

The History of Adult Education. By J. W. 
Hudson, Ph.D. Longmans. 





| 
| 


A most valuable addition to the history and the | 


statistics of education. 
the Manchester Athenzum, and founder of many 
similar institutions throughout the country, and in 
this volume he gives an account of almost every 
literary and mechanics’ institution in Great Britain, 
and of many in America and other parts of the 
world. The operations of village and farmers’ 
clubs, schools of design, museums, factory reading- 
rooms, young men's mental-improvement societies, 
itinerating libraries, and all manner of educational 
appliances, are carefully recorded. Of many insti- 
tutions the history is given at length, with tabular 
annual returns of the number of members, the 
revenue and expenses, and other statistical infor- 
mation. We are unable to refer to any of the 


Dr. Hudson is secretary of | 


details, of which the index intimates a vast variety, | 


but we think it right to apprize our readers where 
they may find the most copious and recent informa- 
tion on all subjects bearing upon adult education 
and the improvement of the working classes. 
Lecturea on the German Mineral Waters, and on 
their Rational Employment for the Cure of Certain 
Chronic Diseases. By Sigismund Sutro, M.D. 
John W. Parker and Son. 
Tuts work might induce many to suppose it was 
high time for medical men to quit their profession, 


and for patients of all degrees to betake themselves | 


to the German spa doctors, priests of the temples 
of the thermal naiads,—but who, nevertheless, 


are, for the most part, members of the great army | 


of quacks who, locust like, devastate the earth. 
Ovid speaks of waters— 
as qui non corpora tantum, 
Verum animos etiam valeant mutare ;" 
and he also tells us that those of Crathis and 
Sybaris— 
* Electro similes faciunt auroque capillos ;’’ 
and if we are to believe the writings of some modern 
authors, and the recommendations of some modern 
physicians, fountains still exist with powers as 
extraordinary as those which, according to the poet, 
were capable, not only of transforming the body, 
but also the mind, and of changing the colour of 
the hair to gold or amber; nay, more, that there 
are those, as the 
* Obsena salmacis unda,”’ 
which soften men into women, and in which “on 
devient amoureux de soi-méme.” It will, how- 
ever, be as well to remember, that if there be now 
no water like that of the Ciconians, 


* —— quod potum saxea reddit 


iscera —— 
there are those which may do unqualified mischief, 
and which, if they do not exactly convert the 
bowels into stone, will most assuredly, when im- 
ane, eh soon turn them to their pristine 
clay. e ‘Lectures’ before us, which originally 
appeared in a medico-political journal, are almost 
entirely founded upon the great work of Vetter. 





any rate 


German Spas.” But woe to 





e unfortunate wight | 


pleasantly written, abound in wayside | 
gossip, are agreeable eeable travelling companions, and a 
sort of semi-scientific ‘Murray's Handbook to the 


whom their glowing descriptions and brilliant pro- 
mises may induce to select for himself, and with- 
out the advice of a physician—not the spa doctor 
—a spring, from which, as from a cornucopia, 
riches above price are represented to flow, amply 
sufficient to satisfy the wants of all who seek for 
health, and where, as they say, this treasure is to 
be found in the shape of a panacea ‘‘for all the 
ills that flesh is heir to.” 

The Prevention and Cure of Spinal Curvatures and 
Deformities of the Chest and Limbs ; being the result 
of many years’ experience. By Mrs. Godfrey. 
Churchill. 

AN advertisement of Mrs. Godfrey, of Renshaw- 

street, Liverpool, and her cases of spinal com- 


| plaints, put forth under the specious and, in such 


cases, very common plea, that it ‘‘ will be means, 
under Divine Providence, of preventing a large 
amount of bodily suffering and mental anguish.” 


| We earnestly entreat those who unhappily may be 


so afflicted, to eschew non-professional persons, 

and betake themselves to qualified medical men. 

Trauslation of the Pharmacopeia. By a Physician. 

Renshaw. 

Ir is very absurd to continue the barbarous prac- 
tice of employing the Latin language for publica- 
tions such as the ‘ Pharmacopeia,’ which ought, 
we think, to be patent to all the world. We have 
carefully examined the translation, and found it 
accurate. For one copy of the original, we doubt 
not a dozen of the translation will reach the profes- 
sion and the public. 

A Compendium of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 
adapted to the London Pharmacopeia, embodying 
the new French, American, and Indian Medi- 
cines ; and also comprising a Summary of Prac- 
tical Toxicology, with the Abbreviations used in 
Prescriptions. By J. Hunter Lane, M.D., &c. 
Second Edition. Churchill. 

Tus long title truthfully describes Dr. Hunter 

Lane’s book, a great improvement upon the old- 

fashioned ‘ Thomson's Conspectus,’ of which a new 

edition was sadly wanted. 
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De Castro’s History of the Jews in Spain, post Svo, cl., 6s. 

Elfiott’s Hore Apocalyptica, 4 vols., Svo, cloth, £2 14s. 

Ellis’s (Mrs.) Sacred Thoughts, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fenelon, Extracts from, by Marshall, llth edition, el., 5s. 

Fox's Six Colonies of New Zealand, 3s., with Map, 4s. 6d. 

Hardy’s (E. L.) Agabus; a Tale of the Druids, cloth, 5s. 

Home Truths, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Milner’s Design of God in the Great Exhibition, cloth, 2s. 
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Small Books on Great Subjects, No. 19, 12mo, cl., 4s. 6d. 

Vaux’s Handbook to Antiquities of British Museum, 7s. 6d. 

Verral’s (C.) The Spine ; its Curvatures and Disorders, 6s. 

Youatt on the Horse, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 














THE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


From ‘ The Times.’ 


My observations during the eclipse on the 28th of 
last month were taken, under favourable circum- 
stances, at a point within the zone of totality, at a 
small village called Ravelsburg, one mile north of 
the pretty town of Engelholm in Sweden, and about 
eighteen English miles from Helsingborg, in the 
direction of the central line. The view from this 
place was very extensive, Kullen Point lying west- 
south-west with the intervening bay of Engelholm, 
while the landscape to the north included many 
miles of hill and dale over which to note the effects 
of the total eclipse. At half-past 1 o'clock the day 
was very fine. Light clouds of the modification 
termed cumuli spread over the horizon in nearly 
every direction, a light cirrus cloud covered the 
south-west sky to an altitude of about 15 degrees, 


t! i ; ) de 
If they do not possess much originality, they are at | ne zenith and the heavens for 40 degrees around 


it being perfectly clear. At 1 minutes before 
3 o’clock clouds of the same character had some- 


| what arisen in the south-west, but the sun was still 


quite free. 
At 2h, 59min. p.m. local mean time, the first 
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contact of the limbs of the sun and noon ¢ 


The definition of the limbs was ceaenee place. 
and clear, beyond anything I ever oT sharp 
under the most favourable circumstances te 
country. As the moon advanced prea, 
her edge was extremely rough 
her surface near the limb being num 
some of them of considerable altitude. _ 
of light along the moon’s limb off the + in une 
suspected for an are of about 206 Penal — 
minutes after the eclipse had Saldatatiened eight 
3h. 12min. the diminution of daylicht wa, At 
ceptible upon the surrounding landscape 0 
3h. 30min. the distant hills looked dull oon paren 
At this time there was no appearance of illum:.° 
tion of the moon’s limb, though ve 
closely and attentively. The clouds in the « ak 
west had risen considerably, but the sun was non 
fectly clear. At 3h. 35min. I noticed a tin per- 
colour upon the moon’s surface, usually red op 
reddish purple, but it appeared variable ool 4 
times of a dark olive hue. Soon afterwards it was 
remarked that the diminution of daylight was very 
sensible, particularly on the sea and *. 
Kullen Point, the mistiness of distant objects in. 
creasing. At 3h. 40min. I remarked that the 
moon’s disc was certainly of a dull coppery my 
and suspected there was a slight illumination of 
her outline. At 3h. 43min, a great diminution of 
light, particularly towards the south, as much as 
a dense cloud would cause if it overspread the 
sky; gloomy out at sea, and towards Kallen 
Point. At 3h. 46min. the whole of that part of 
the moon near the sun was strongly illuminated 
with a coppery light, gradually shading off, and 
strongest at a short distance from the sun’s bor. 
der. Objects looked very dull. I thought the 
outline of the moon could be traced for some de- 
grees by the difference of colour between the cop- 
pery red of her surface and the neutral tint of the 
field of view. At 3h. 49min. objects towards the 
north presented a very peculiar appearance, as 
though they were illuminated by a vivid flash of 
lightning, or the electrical light. At 3h. 5lmin. a 
chilly feeling in the air, the horizon looked closer 
in every direction, and the daylight now diminished 
very perceptibly. A thin cirrus cloud began to 
form about the sun, but it was of so shght a 
character as not to interfere in the slightest degree 
with the observations. The azure blue of the sky 
had very much deepened, particularly north of the 
zenith, where it was of a deep violet. The moon's 
limb appeared very uneven, quite a gap on her south 
edge. At 3h. 55min. everything very gloomy—the 
air felt chilly and damp, the sky of an intense blue 
colour. From this moment my eye was applied 
to the telescope until the sun had gone out en 
tirely. Just before the commencement of the 
total eclipse a considerable mountain on the moon s 
edge appeared to shoot forward and join the suns 
limb, thus cutting off a small portion of his ar 
near the southern cusp. About twenty seconds 
before the totality the same appearance presented 
itself with respect to many other irregularities 
upon the moon’s edge, and instantaneously ‘ Baily's 
beads’ were formed. The only visible portion of 
the sun resembled a string of fine luminous beads, 
separated by irregular intervals, and clearly 

in the present instance by the sun shining — 
the mountain peaks and along the valleys on “ 
apparent edge of our satellite. The same exquist 
definition of the limbs of the sun and moon, t 
which I have before alluded, continued during the 
partial eclipse, and the phenomena of ‘the bem 
were seen in all their beauty, until the ——— 
of total eclipse was marked by their instantanes 
disappearance. 

Up to this moment I had employed a “ 
throwing a neutral tint over the fie she 
telescope, and my attention was so 4 
unexpected distinctness of ‘ Baily’s ine 
omitted to remove the shape for a few seco ‘i the 
they had vanished, and thereby lost the view @ 
sudden formation of the corona, or * ring an ‘ 
round the sun; and when I looked without 
glass, certainly not more than five or six a 
after the extinction of the sum, the corona 
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fames were already conspicuous. With respect to 
the former I should describe it as a luminous ring, 
very much brighter towards the sun, and gradually 
fading away toa distance of about half the diamete! 
of the moon, where its light became lost in the 

colour of the heavens. Its colour resembled 
that of tarnished silver; but I am inclined to attri 
bute this to the intervention of a very thin cloud, 
and think it very probable that in the absence of 
this cloud the corona would have appeared per- 
fectly white. There was a flickering or unsteadiness 
in its light, but nothing resembling circular motion. 
Divergent rays, of 3 somewhat paler colour than 
the corona itself, appeared to stream off in every 
direction from the border of the sun, and I think 
their extremities were frequently visible beyond 
the limits of the corona; those portions nearer the 
sun appeared to be shining through this luminous 


The rose-coloured prominences described so 
minutely by observers of the total eclipse of 1842 
formed by far the most striking feature during the 
eclipse of the 28th ult. The most remarkable one 
was situated about five degrees north of the parallel 
of declination on the western limb of the moon. It 
was curved like a sabre near its extremity, but per- 
feetly straight throughout two-thirds of its length. 
The edges were deep!y tinged with rose-red, which 
faded off towards the centre, but I saw no violet 
colour about this prominence. On first viewing 
this remarkable object through the telescope, a few 
seconds after the commencement of totality, I esti- 
mated its length at about 45 seconds of an are, and 
being most desirous to obtain a confirmation or 
otherwise of the observation at Honolulu, described 
in my letter in The Times of July 10, I watched 
attentively for any alteration of size that might be 
apparent, and in less than 30 seconds found that 
it had lengthened considerably ; for though it had 
remained perfectly stationary, I now estimated its 
length at one minute and a half, or twice as great 
ag at the first glimpse, the dark body of the moon 
having appeared to move away gradually, and 
leave more and more of the projection visible. 
About 10 degrees south of the principal prominence, 
and at a distance of one minute of are from the 
moon's dark limb, I saw a luminous triangular spot 
of the same colour as the great flame, yet perfectly 
detached from the limb; it was evidently of the 
same nature as the large prominence, and must have 
existed in the upper regions of the solar atmosphere. 
The edges were of a bright rose pink—the centre 
paler. With the exception of a gradual receding 
of this spot from the moon’s limb as she moved 
across the sun, | could distinguish no change. Its 
form, appearance, and position, relative to the large 
projection, continued exactly the same as long as I 
could discern either. On the dark limb of the moon, 
on the side near the horizon, there appeared an un- 
interrupted succession of rose-coloured inequalities, 
which seemed to be ina state of fluctuation, though 
not to such an extent as materially to change their 
number and positions. The tops were of a full rose 
red, but their bases presented a bright violet tint, 
which appeared to spread along the limb of the 
moon. Near the western extremity of this long 
range of ‘red flames’ there was an isolated one of 
t forty seconds’ altitude, and another of similar 
eninde, at an angle of 145° from the north 
wards the east. I was too closely occupied in 
— the larger prominence to pay much at- 
ton to the smaller ones during the short time 
owed me, and I am consequently unable to state 
Po observation whether they underwent the 
The oneal variations of apparent magnitude. 
oan a surface was decidedly reddish-purple 
t the beginning of the total eclipse; but 
minute later it seemed to have lost the 
The posi and assumed a dull purple colour. 
Fo on of the approaching reappearance of 
® was indicated by the visibility of a bright 
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pearance vanished, the sun re-appearing as an ex- 
tremely narrow but rapidly widening crescent 


form near the sun, and he was soon hidden from this 
cause, so that no opportunity was afforded of 
watching the declining phases of the eclipse. 

Such are the principal telescopic phenomena 
which I was fortunate enough to witness, but | 
loubt if any language can convey an adequate 
unpression of the grand— nay, awful phenomena 
on the earth and in the heavens during the con- 
tinuance of the total eclipse. The entire landscape 
was overspread with an unnatural gloom—persons 
hear me assumed an unearthly cadaverous aspect— 
he sea, in the distance, appeared ofa lurid red—the 
whole of the southern heavens were of a sombre pur 

ple or purplish grey, the only indication of the sun’s 
place being the ring of light, which we are accus- 
tomed to term the corona. North of the zenith the 
sky was of the most intense violet, and appeared 
very near; and, to crown the whole, the north 

west and north-east heavens were occupied by 
broad bands of light of a yellowish crimson, or 
Claude-Lorraine red, which, gradually sinking into 
the unnatural purple of the sky at greater altitudes, 
produced an effect that will never be effaced from 
my recollection, though I feel that I can convey 
no just idea of its awful grandeur. I envy those 
observers who were not compelled, in their cha 

racter of astronomers, to withdraw their eyes from 
the contemplation of these astounding phenomena 
on the earth and in the atmosphere to view the 
less imposing, though, doubtless, not less remark- 
able appearances which the telescope exhibited 
round the sun. A few seconds, however, were 
sufficient to fix the general aspect of nature in my 
mind, beyond the chance of forgetting it as long 
as my life lasts. 

I saw no stars or planets myself, but on my 
journey home was frequently assured of their hav 
ing been distinctly seen, even at Copenhagen, 
where the eclipse was not total. It was so gloomy 
in this city, that persons had difficulty in recognis- 
ing each other in the streets. One remarkable 
proof of the accuracy of astronomical calculations 
relative to the eclipse came to my knowledge. 
According to the best theories of the sun and moon, 
the eclipse should have been total at Helsingborg 
on the Swedish side of the Sound, but partial only 
on the opposite coast at Elsinore; and the captain 
of a steam-boat, passing at the time between these 
places, and about half a mile from Helsingborg, 
describes the curious effect produced by the country 
being dark in Sweden, the gloom increasing the 
further the eye was directed from the coast; while 
in Denmark the sun was evidently shining during 
the continuance of the total eclipse in Sweden 
The southern limit of the shadow must therefore 
have passed over the Sound rather nearer to the 
Swedish than to the Danish coast—precisely as 


predicted. J. R. Hinp. 


The sky having been but little if at all clouded 
at Paris during the eclipse, we had confidently 
expected that the astronomers of that city would 
have been the first to publish a detailed account of 
the phenomenon. But nothing of the kind has 
yet appeared from them. The two French astro- 
nomers, M. Mauvais and M. Goujon, who went to 
Dantzic to observe it, have sent a brief state- 
ment to Paris, of what they noticed with respect 
to the ‘luminous protuberances,’ which excite 
such peculiar attention in the scientific world. 
One portion of them, they say, was of a reddish 
colour, at a short distance from the edge of the 
moon ; another resembled a crescent, with extraor- 
dinary accompaniments. These phenomena dif- 
fered from those observed in 1842 and 1850. 
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glow, like twili : 
: ght, on that part of the limb of 
the moon where the continuous range of rose- 


i Projections had presented itself, and a few | 


afterwards the ‘ beads’ were agai 
gain noticed, 

rer humerous as before, but larger and more 

brilliant ; five seconds more and this beautiful ap- 


Since the removal of the Museum of Practical 
Geology to the new building in Jermyn Street, 
opened by Prince Albert on the 12th of May last, 


| (see ante p. 346), arrangements have been in active 
| progress among the Director and his staff of Pro- 
| fessors for organizing the proposed School of Mines. 
' 


About ten minutes subsequently clouds began to | 


The mineral products of England exceed in value 
any of those of the Continental States, and yet we 
have been anticipated by France, Russia, Prussia, 
Saxony, Austria, Spain, Sweden, and Denmark, in 
providing students with the means of becoming 
scientifically and practically acquainted with the 
details of mining and metallurgical operations. 
Our island contains abundant treasure, but we have 
not sufficiently availed ourselves of the resources of 
geological and chemical science in turning it to the 
best account. Moreover, many thousands have 
been wasted in blindly digging for coal and metal 
in situations where the geologist could have deter- 
Schools have 
been founded at Paris and at St. Petersburgh where 
pupils attend regular sessions, pass through various 
courses of study, undergo examinations, and acquire 
diplomas according to their proficiency and good 
conduet ; and it is now Pree phe seme to establish 
a central and district mining schools in England, 
where those who like to avail themselves of it may 
embrace the advantage of practically studying in 
the field along with the officers of the Geological 
Survey. 

Che collections of the Institution are in a con- 
dition to be made available for educational purposes, 
and systematic courses of study in chemistry, 
metallurgy, geology, palwontology, physics, mine- 
ralogy, and mining, may be entered upon in the 
laboratories and working-rooms of the several de 
partments, under the direction of the professors. 
rhe proposed course of scientific instruction will 
differ from that in colleges devoted to general edu- 
cation, in being of an essentially practical kind, so 
as to enable the student to enter at once upon the 
duties of mining, or any of the kindred arts which 
he may be called on to conduct. 

The Museum will be illustrative of the appli- 
cations of geology to the useful purposes of life. 
It contains an extensive series of rocks strati- 
graphically arranged, with reference to their mode 
of accumulation, and the subsequent action of 
various causes upon them ; of fousifs classed in the 
order of geological time; of specimens illustrative 
of the ores of the useful Ruth: of their mode of 
occurrence, and of the methods of preparing them 
for smelting; of mineral substances used for con- 
structing public works and buildings, and of those 
employed for ornamental purposes, or for the useful 
arts in connexion with chemical or metallurgical 
manufactures. The processes of converting these 
raw materials into industrial products are carefully 
exhibited, and illustrations of the finished products 
are also displayed. The various arts connected 





with the mineral resources of the country, are 
illustrated by specimens showing varieties or pe- 
culiar excellencies of manufacture. Models of 
mines, mining tools, and working models of mining 
machinery, are collected, for the sake of exhibiting 
the various modes of working carried on in different 
districts. The Museum is open to the public for 
the first three days of the week, the remaining 
days being reserved for study. 

Geological Surveys are carried on under the 
general direction of Sir H. T. De la Beche, and their 
central office is at the Museum. In this office the 
| maps and sections are prepared and deposited. The 
field surveys are carried on in the localities under 
examination for the time being, and it is contem- 
plated to communicate instruction in the field in 
the various departments of Geological Surveying, 
under the Mining, the Geological, and the Paleon- 
tological Professors. 

Office of Mining Records. This office, under Mr. 
R. Hunt, is for the preservation of Mining Records. 
| The absence of these needful documents was found 
| to be the cause of much waste, either in attempts 
to work in localities where there is little prospect 
of success, or where from a want of proper know- 
ledge of the old workings much useless expenditure 
| is incurred. Numerous copies of plans and sections 
of mines, and many important statistical mining 
| 


EE 


details, are deposited in this office, and are made 
available for the instruction of students. 

Laboratories are established in the Museum for 

eneral, practical, and analytical Chemistry, under 

| . Lyon Playfair, and for Metallurgical Analysis 
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and Assaying, under Dr. Percy. Students will, 
under certain regulations, be admitted into the 
Laboratories for the purpose of receiving instruc- 
tion in the analysis of minerals and ores, and 
of the methods used in applying them to useful 
purposes in the arts. Unless the student has 
already become acquainted with Practical Che- 
mistry, it will be requisite to pass through the 
Chemical laboratory before entering that for Metal- 
lurgy, as the latter agp previous chemical 
knowledge before its study can be usefully entered 
upon. 

» re Department. As the relative 
age and determination of geological formations are, 
toa great extent, determined by the fossils they 
contain, it has been found necessary, in the prose- 
cution of the Geological Survey, to attach a depart- 
ment of Natural History, under the direction of 
Professor E. Forbes, where the organic remains 
contained in the sedimentary rocks of the British 
Islands may be examined and preserved. Exten- 
sive collections of these fossils are now made and 
arranged, and are used for the instruction of 
students. 

Lectures will be delivered as follows :— 

Chemistry. Instruction in Chemistry is given by 
lectures and in the laboratory. The lectures ex- 


plain the general laws of chemical affinity and | 


combination, the physical forces connected with 
chemical phenomena, and their application to 
useful purposes. The elementary bodies and their 
compounds are discussed, and especial importance 
is given to the practical appliances of the different 
substances described. The processes used in the 
chemical arts, and the manufactures chiefly de- 
pending on the application of chemical principles, 
are treated of in detail. The chemical facts of im- 
portance in their applications to mining and en- 
gineering, in the treatment of soils, and the con- 
version of mining products into substances useful 
in the arts, are fully discussed. Organic Che- 
mistry is so far entered upon, as is sufficient to 
enable the Student to study more fully this im- 
portant branch of the science, and its applica- 
tions to the arts and to agriculture receive especial 
attention. 

Natural History applied to Geology. The prin- 
ciples of natural history, considered especially in 
their bearing on geological evidence ; the organiza- 
tion of extinct creatures compared with and illus- 
trated by that of existing animals and plants; the 
history of the successive aspects of animal and 
vegetable life during the different geological epochs ; 
the examination and description of organic re- 
mains, and the application of them to the deter- 
mination of strata. The practical bearings of 
natural history on the arts will be illustrated in a 
subsequent course. 

Mechanical Science. This course embraces the 
physical constitution of matter—the molecular forces 
—gravitation—law of falling bodies— weight—co- 
hesive attraction—with particular reference to the 
strength of materials and binding or cementing 
agents. Mechanical powers—matter at rest and 
in motion, definition of foree—the inclined plane— 
the wedge—the screw—the lever, and applied 
mechanics in general. Motive powers.—Muscular 
force. Water power.—Hydrostatics and hydrau- 
lics, pumps, &c.—Mills.x—Wind power. Pnev- 
matics. Heat—embracing a consideration of the 
laws of calorific action. Latent and sensible heat. 
Expansion and contraction, and the influence of 
heat in determining the conditions of matter— 
vaporization.—Mechanical value of heat.— Appli- 
cations, The steam-boiler—Steam-engines, fixed 
and locomotive; combustion, ventilation, &c.— 
Light—sources of light—laws of artificial illumina- 
tion-—candles—lamps—safety lamps. Polarization 
of light, and its application to mineralogy. Elec- 
tricity—the electric condition of matter—Electro- 
chemical decomposition — electricity of mineral 
veins—consideration of the influences of electricity 
on structural arrangements. Voltaic electricity— 
its use in blasting rocks, Kc. Magnetism—terres- 
trial magnetism—the magnet—the compass—sur- 
veying instruments, &c.—variations of the needle. 
General consideration of the applications of the 

















physical agencies to mining, engineering, and | claim to the title ‘ Fire-King,’ exhibit 


manufactures. 

Geology. The proofs of the origin of stratified 
and igneous rocks, with an account of the more 
important substances entering into their com- 
position, and an explanation of geological terms. 
The terrestrial actions now in progress are also 
described, including the degradation and denudation 
of land, earthquakes, volcanoes, areas of elevation 
and depression, &c. &c. Also a descriptive account 
of the whole series of geological formations, show- 


ing their stratigraphical order and manner of | 


formation, the laws by which these are determin- 
able, and their general economic applications. 
Especial attention is given to geological surveying 
and its economical bearings. 

Metallurgy. Lectures and practical demonstra- 
tions in the laboratory. The lectures embrace the 
following subjects :—a description of the metals and 
such of their compounds as are of metallurgic impor- 


tance; ores; modes of extracting the metals from | 
their ores ; furnaces, crucibles, &c., and the materials | 
used in their construction; fuel; fluxes; slags; | 


methods of assaying; alloys. The smelting of 
iron, copper, and lead, and the manufacture of 


steel, are discussed at considerable length; as also | 


is the treatment of silver ores by the ‘‘ wet” and 
‘‘dry” ways, and the refining and “ parting” of 
the precious metals. 
electro-metallurgy is treated of in detail. 


expounded with special reference to practical 
application. 

Mineralogy. Crystallography and the physical 
properties of Minerals, treated principally with 
a view to the practical discrimination of the sub- 
stances considered by this science; the elements 
of the Chemistry of Mineralogy; and the Phy- 
siography, or systematic description of Minerals, 
with particular reference to their mode of occur- 
rence, and the uses to which they are applied. 

Mining. Considerations on the principles and 
management of subterraneous workings, the Prac- 
tice of Mining in this and other countries being 


, taught under the following heads :—Boring and | 


preliminary researches ; tools employed in mining ; 


shafts and sinking; levels and driving; masonry, | 


timbering, and tubbing; ‘‘exploitation,” or the 
working away of veins and strata; transport and 
winding with the machinery and apparatus required ; 


pumps and pumping engines; ventilation; and the | 
| Similar triads are found in sulphur, selenium, and 


preparation and dressing of ores. 
Particulars respecting the times of lectures and 


all other information may be obtained of the | 
| illustration of his views, adverted to the analogous 
| groups in organicchemistry—for instance, the ethers; 
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THE proceedings of Section B attracted a larger 

share of attention this year than is usually the case. 

Several causes appear to have conspired to produce 

this increased interest. In the first place there was 

a large proportion of the heads of the chemical 

world present, at least during the early part of the 

meeting. Several distinguished foreign chemists 
also visited Tpswich on the occasion, and took as 
active a part as any of the British philosophers in 
theadvancement of thisdepartment of science. Thus 
Dr. De Vrij, of Rotterdam, opened the proceedings 
of the Section with two papers, the one a descrip- 
tion of a rare and costly variety of Camphor, the 
other on Nitro-glycerine,—a substance analogous 
to gun-cotton,— it is a liquid, but may be exploded, 
as he showed, by the blow of ahammer. Professor 
Scharling, of Copenhagen, also read a communica- 





The important branch of | 
The | 
principles involved in metallurgic processes are | 








tion, M. Boutigny d’Evreux, who may well lay 





ed some of 
aps the most jp. 
gS Was introduced 
1ent French philo. 
shall revert more 


his Titanic exploits. And perh 
teresting portion of the proceedir 
by some observations of the emi; 
— M. Dumas, to which we 
thers at ae also a great variety jn 

g e the Section: and they 
were generally of a character capable of aff ri 
interest to those scientific men who are not chemiaté 
This is a point which those who brine papers a 
British Association would do well to study 7 ’ 
not the most valuable communications ina einem : 
point of view that are the most esteemed: rw 
are many investigations the results of which. though 
highly interesting to the pure chemist, are perfectly 
unintelligible to the general public, and rn 
should be communicated to the appropriate end 
societies, and forthwith printed in their transac. 
tions; whilst there are others, especially the appli- 
cations of chemistry to natural history, medica] 
and physical science, or in connexion with the 
various useful and ornamental arts, which are easily 
understood, and cannot fail to be appreciated by 
that class which forms the great body of the Asso. 
ciation. 

Friday was the great day in Section B. The 
chemists mustered in full force to hear the paper 
of Professor Dumas, and join in the succeeding 
discussion. The title was attractive, —‘ On Atomic 
Volume and Atomic Weight, with Considerations 
on the probability that certain Bodies now con- 
sidered as Elementary may be Decomposed.’ Those 
who had been drawn to the Section-room by the 
fame of the French philosopher, remained to hear 
him in his native tongue, and in a fluent oratorical 
manner, render an abstruse subject easy to be 
apprehended. We can only briefly state the lead- 
ing idea. Upon a comparison of the various sub- 
stances reputed elementary, we are enabled to 
arrange them by certain resemblances into various 
well-marked groups; and those composing the same 
group are capable of substituting one another in 
compounds, without altering the general character 
of the body. Such a group is the triad, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine. Now, all the essential properties 
of bromine are intermediate between those of 
chlorine and iodine; and so is its atomic weight, 
the equivalent numbers of the three being 35, 80, 
and 125. Thus, could we by any means take half 
an atom of chlorine, and add it to half an atom of 
iodine, we might expect to produce bromine. 


tellurium; lithium, sodium, and potassium; and 
calcium, strontium, and barium. M, Dumas, in 


and drew attention to the fact of the several mem- 
bers of any one of these triads being generally found 
together. This communication gave rise to an 
interesting discussion, in which most of the leading 
chemists present joined. The speculations of the 
learned Professor were strengthened or modified by 
fresh analogies, and some of the veteran philoso- 
phers expressed their inclination to resume the 
attempts of the alchemists to transmute metals, 
or at least to prove their compound nature, and 
thus reduce the number of elementary bodies now 
so rapidly increasing. It happened rather curiously 
that Professor Faraday had that very morning 
exhibited specimens of the oxide of a new metal, 
donarium, and of the mineral from which it was 
obtained. They had been forwarded to him by 
Professor Bergeman, of Bonn. 
The many important discoveries which ane 
recently been made in the higher departments . 
organic chemistry have led to considerable modi- 
fications in the expression of our theoretical views. 
Two communications read at Ipswich bore upom 
this matter; the first, by Professor W — 
‘On the Composition of Salts,’ was directed m 
especially to the subject of notation; the —_ oe 
by Dr. Daubeny, had respect to the roe “ 
employed. The alterations proposed by the € 7 
professor were but slight; indeed, his main obj ; 
was to call attention to the unsatisfactory ors 
of the present chemical nomenclature. eros} wd 
conversation that ensued, different op!mlons 
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— : : | 
expressed as to the expediency, or otherwise, cf | 
allowing the authors of original papers gradually 
to work the requisite reform ; but the general desire | 
appeared to be that a committee should be appointed | 
to take the matter into consideration, Such a 
committee was subsequently formed. 

Among reports called for by the Association 
from members of this Section, one was read from 


_ the most interesting and useful branches that fall 


Dr. Angus Smith, ‘On the Air and Water of | 


Towns.’ Of the committee appointed to investigate 
the influence of light upon chemical action, elec- 
trical phenomena, and the growth of plants under 
various atmospheric conditions, Dr. Gladstone alone 
broughtany communication. It wasa continuation 
of a former paper by himself and Mr. G. Gladstone, 
and bore only incidentally upon the required sub- 
ject. They had succeeded in growing pansies and 
grass plants not only in hydrogen gas, but in pure 
nitrogen, oxygen, nitrous oxide, or carbonic oxide. 
Experiments with bulbous-rooted plants in atmo- 
spheres containing gaseous hydro-carbons were also 
described. The general result of the investigation 
was, that, as far as vegetable life is concerned, 
either of the two great constituents of the atmo- 
sphere might prevail to the exclusion of the other, 
or they might be substituted by the above- 
mentioned gases in any proportion, without giving 
rise to immediate injury. During the discussion 
of this paper, Professor Dumas made the highly 
important observation, that carbonic oxide is far 
more injurious to animal life than it is commonly 
reputed to be ; indeed, much more poisonous than 
carbonic acid itself. 

M. Boutigny’'s exploit has already been adverted 
to. This distinguished foreigner appeared among 
the chemists on Monday morning without previous 
intimation, and- arrangements were made that he 
should immediately demonstrate to the Section the 
fact, that at a certain temperature liquids would 
remain supported in a vessel having interstices, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, permitted 
their free escape. A crucible made of coiled 
platinum wire was heated to redness; some alcohol 
or ether poured into it immediately assumed the 
spherical form, while the vapour caught fire under- 
neath, Although several gentlemen present had 
repeated Boutigny’s experiment of plunging the 
and into molten lead without injury, few, if any, 
had seen it performed in a stream of lic juefied iron, 
and to the majority of the members the experiment 
itself was new. A request was therefore made to 
the French philosopher to exhibit it at the Orwell 
works of Messrs. Ransomes and May. He willingly 
complied, and proceeded to the foundry in the after- 
noon, where, in the presence of a considerable 
assemblage, he passed his hand through the white- 
hot metal, and splashed it about with his fingers. 

* success of this experiment induced a naturalist 
pee Mr. Bowerbank, to lick with his tongue ' 
*everal white-hot rivets, which he did with equal 
impunity, 
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| soda, and subsequent washing out of the alkali 


| 260 picks to the inch, can be produced. 


'which is joined with chemistry in the proceedings 


| the Persian army, under the hereditary prince 


| Coochan. 
_ which was once employed by a poor family asa flint 
| for striking a spark, but 


| bility among the crown jewels of Persia. 


| province; but it would be an unpardonable neglect 


' Commissioners of the Exhibition at London, the 


monarch, and with certainly as much _ hearty 


_ of Beranger’s beautiful vision of thirty years ago: — 


of manures he had far overrated the importance of | 


supplying the plants artificially with phosphates 
and other mineral constituents. 
lhe application of chemistry to the arts is one of 


under the cognizance of this Section. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair exhibited a number of articles of calico, 
manufactured by Mr. Mercer. The process involves 
a novelty—the steeping of the cotton in cold caustic 


with water. This causes a contraction in the fibre 
of from one-fifth to one-third of the total volume, 
and thus articles of extremely fine texture, even 
Contrary 
to what might have been expected, the calico is 
said to be increased in strength by this immersion 
in soda, Cotton articles so prepared are capable 
of being printed with colours of greater brilliancy 
than usual; thus a piece of pink cotton velvet was 
exhibited, displaying a striking superiority over 
the tint ordinarily obtained from the same dye ; and 
a piece of calico printed with a pattern of various 
colours, in which the lilacs especially were much 
improved, Lastly, a new article of clothing is 
produced by combining wool and cotton in the 
same fabric; as the wool does not shrink when 
exposed to the soda, it produces a peculiar pucker- 
ing, which may be obtained in various patterns. 

M. Claudet, who usually adorns the table of the 
Chemical Section with specimens of the photogra- 
phic art, merely described on the present occasion 
two new contrivances for facilitating the practice of 
taking sun-pictures. Mineralogy is also a subject 


of the British Association; and this afforded Dr, 
Beke an opportunity of furnishing some particulars 
about ‘a diamond slab supposed to have been cut 
from the Koh-i-noor.” It appeared that in 1832 


Abbas Meerza, subjugated Khorassan, and, among 
other important fortresses, effected the capture of 
Here was found a large diamond slab, 


is supposed to have 
originally come from the “Mountain of Light.” It 
weighs about 130 carats, and is now in all proba- 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, August 7. 
PuBLic ceremonies and fétes do not fall within your 


not to record that within the last week the Royal 


Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city, together 
with a great number of personages of distinction 
in the different walks of life, have visited Paris as 
the guests of the Préfet and Municipality, and 
have been received with almost as much pomp as 
could have been displayed in honour of the proudest 


cordiality as friendship and hospitality could devise. 
This visit and this reception form one of the most 
remarkable signs of these remarkable times; they 
are, as it were, the seal to a bond of alliance 
between the two greatest nations on earth—they 
make the foes of centuries friends, and wipe from 
hearts, if not from history, the vain glory of 
past triumphs in war, the burning sense of past 
humiliations. They are, in a word, the realization 


‘J'ai vu la Paix descendre sur Ja terre, 
Semant de Yor, des fleurs, et des épis, 
L’air était calme, et du dieu de la guerre, 
Flle étouffait les foudres assoupis. 
‘Ah!’ disait-elle, ‘égaux par la vaillance, ; 
Francais, Anglais, Belge, Russe, ou Germain, 
Peuples formez une sainte alliance, 
Et donnez-vous la main! 
<< Oui, libre enfin, que le monde respire, 
Sur le passé jetez un voile épais, 
Semez vos champs aux accords de la lyre, 
L’encens des arts doit briler pour la paix. 
L’espoir riant au sein de l'abondance, 
Accueillera les doux fruits de "hymen. 
Peuples formez une sainte alliance, 
Et donnez-vous la main !’” 


The controversy as to the famous ‘Chanson de 
Roland,’ to which I alluded some months back, is 
still continued. It arose, it may be remembered, 
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out of a gentleman named Genin having published 
a new edition of the ‘Chanson,’ with the pretension 
that it was the best ever produced; and this pre- 
tension caused huge offence to previous editors, and 
to learned men who had had occasion, at different 
times, to occupy themselves with the old poem, 
In the recent paper war on the matter, it displays 
most unseemly acrimony on both sides. I only 
observe one fact worthy of being noted ; and that 
is, the supposition of M. Renaud, of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, that the poem 
belongs to the eleventh, and not, as very many 
literary antiquaries have supposed, to the twelfth 
century. M. Renaud is a great authority on this 
subject, as he has for years occupied himself in 
making researches respecting the invasions of the 
Saracens into Spain and France; and it was in 
fighting against them, it may be remembered, that 
Roland, the hero of the poem, supposed to be the 
nephew of Charlemagne, was slain at the celebrated 
battle of Roncevaux. M. Renaud gives various 
reasons for his opinion, derived partly from geo- 
graphical and historical facts, and partly from 
a minute comparison of the murs, costumes, 
weapons, &c. of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
‘Roland's Chanson’ has always enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary popularity in France, and it has been 
made the burden of songs which have been handed 
down from generation to generation as a sort of 
historical inheritance. The original manuscript of 
the poem is, I believe, in one of the college libraries 
of Oxford. 

The first part of a curious work has just been 
published—a catalogue (it is called a dictionary)— 
of the manuscripts and autographs stolen from the 
public libraries of France. The work will be of 
formidable dimensions, as the robberies, or rather 


wholesale pillagings, have been on such a 
gigantic scale as almost to surpass belief. Of late 


years in particular the dilapidations have been 
really appalling ; the thieves, indeed, have dis- 
played such impudence, that they seem to have 
thought they were extremely generous in not 
taking all. And the worst of it is, they have 
robbed, not to gratify the burning passion of the 
collector, but from the vilest pecuniary motives— 
they have stolen to sell. Thirty years ago no such 
thing as a sale of autographs was known in France, 
Within the last fourteen years there have been 
not fewer than ninety-five public sales, comprising 
58,000 pieces, and perhaps threefold as many “4 
private bargain. What more natural than to fileh 
a few rare papers from the public libraries to en- 
hance the value of different collections? Measures, 
however, have just been adepted for putting an 
end to this scandalous system; and it is hoped 
that the publication of the dictionary referred to 
will lead to the restoration of many a valuable 
document — originally stolea, but come by honest 
purchase into the hands of the present possessors, 
M. Arago has already publicly announced that he 
holds two valuable letters—one of Descartes, the 
other of Huygens, and that, though he came 
honestly by them, he will give them up, if it can 
be proved that they were pilfered. 

It is, I hear, Madame de Lamartine (she is an 
English woman) who has translated her husband's 
‘History of the Restoration’ for publication in 
London. The work here has excited a good deal 
of sensation—not much inferior in intensity, 
though not perhaps so widespread, as that which 
was caused by the famous Girondins. But though 
everybody admits that the book displays great 
dramatic power, and is as charming to read as a 
novel of Scott, nobody will grant for a moment that 
it is entitled to be considered a bond fide history. 
The distinguished author is now working hard on 
the second volume; and as he toils from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day—as he takes the least pos- 
sible trouble in searching for facts, or rete 
names and dates—and as, too, he scribbles wit 
remarkable facility, it is probable that in a month, 
at the outside, he will have it completed, also 
that before the year’s end the whole of the soi- 
disant History will be before the public. I think 
you were informed some time back that he is to 
receive 80001. for it—that is, 10007, a volume. 
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Many months ago the worthy Parisians were 4 

ood deal startled by the announcement that means 
Riad been discovered of effecting instantaneous 
communication between the most distant parts of 
the world :—still more startled were they on being 
told that the modus operandi was—snails. It 
had been ascertained, it was — that a peer 
magnetic athy existed between creatures 0 
this a Sod that in virtue of it any two, 
after being put into communication in a peculiar 
way, would, on being carried to any distance from 
each other, feel and express at the same identical 
moment the same sensation. Thus, it was alleged 
that if one of the snails were placed in an apparatus 
containing letters of the alphabet, it might, on 
being touched, be made to act on a needle pointing 
to a particular letter; whereupon the other snail, 
in a similar apparatus, would touch the needle 
pointing to the same letter—no matter whether 
that second apparatus were in the same room, or 
at a distance of five thousand leagues. A sort of 
public experiment was made of this extraordinary 
theory in Paris, and I remember giving a long 
account of it in the Literary Gazette at the time. 
Well—in the daily newspaper, La Presse, of yester- 
day—one of the leading journals of this city—there 
is an account of a repetition of the experiment, 
with, it is declared, perfect success, Two cases 
were on Sunday last placed one at each end of a 
large barn; in each there was a wheel; on each 
wheel a number of snails were placed, one by one, 
in vessels of a peculiar construction, and each 
snail was to act on a certain letter of the alphabet. 
The snails in case No, 1 at the top of the barn 
were made to mark the letterse n fer, and the 
snails in case No. 2 at the bottom of the barn 
immediately indicated the same letters. There 
was no wire or any other direct communication 
between the two cases. The words Benoist and 
deus were marked letter by letter by the snails of 
one case, and repeated by those in the other :—an 
attempt to transmit the word ¢ellus failed. Such 
is the almost incredible statement made to the 
public. I expect it will be laughed at in England: 
—but it comes to us under the moral sanction of 
two men who witnessed the alleged experiment, 
and who certainly are as little likely to be duped 
as any one—Victor Hugo and Emile de Girardin. 





VARIETIES. 


Her Majesty's Theatre. —On Tuesday another 
rima donna made her first appearance here—a 
y of rank, and of considerable artistic fame in 
the Italian theatres. Madame Barbieri Nini comes 
with a good prestige; but for her own sake it is to 
be regretted she has chosen to finish her career 
before an English audience, at once the most good- 
humoured and critical. The opera selected for her 
début was the Lucrezia Borgia, in which she sang 
the principal part of Zucrezia. Whatever may be 
the traditionary merits of Madame Barbieri Nini, 
as we now hear her she can only be said to possess 
the remains of a fine voice, still clear and true in 
the highest tones. She has considerable execu- 
tion, though not after the most flowing and agree- 
able se of method, and sings with the confidence 
of her better days. But these defects of voice and 
style would have been overlooked had she shown 
that she possessed a knowledge of the arcana of the 
lyric art. In the final scene of the prologue her 
acting was pointless and vague, and her declama- 
tory singing was marked by loudness and vulgarity 
of accent. What a contrast to this was the per- 
fectly finished singing of Alboni in the part of 
Orsini, than which nothing could be more gentl 
and tastefully treated. Lablache filled his old réle 
of the Duke Alphonso with his usual prowess, 
and Gardoni was the Gennaro. On Thursday, 
Alboni sang the part of Maria in the Figlia del 
» and with the most delightful success. 
She dresses in the complete style of the vi vandiére, 
with trowsers and marching shoes a la militaire, 
and her drumming is truly exquisite; it gave the 
most complete finish to the character, and made 
the piece go off with gay and amusing piquancy, 


Her singing was charming and elegant, and alto- 
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gether the Maria must be considered one of her 
most pleasing and original impersonations. 

Royal Italian Opera.—The performance of Ros- 
sini’s Gazza Ladra, with Grisi as the Ninetia, can 
never fail to be a matter of great interest to the 
admirers of the florid luxuries of style—the exclu- 
sive domain where sings ‘the Swan of Pesaro’—as 
well as to those who listen with delight, and bow 
with homage, to the spell that ‘La Diva’ of the 
lyric stage holds alone ; for it is associated with her 
earliest successes, though Ninetta was not, as has 
been said, the part in which she first appeared, but 
a far inferior one, in an otherwise forgotten opera 
of Pacini’s, Gli Arabi nelle Galle, performed May 
12, 1832, at the King’s Theatre. Since then what 
a lofty flight has Grisi held ;—surrounded in her 
youth by a perfect constellation of vocal and lyrical 
genius, Pasta, Malibran, Catalani (for she sang in 
1828), Sontag, Persiani, Donzelli, Rubini, Lablache, 
and Tamburini, she shone brightly with her natural 
gifts of voice and person, and from such fine ex- 
amples selected her path of study, catching the 
‘ sacred fire’ and grandeur of Pasta, the passionate 
expression of Malibran, but touching everything 
with equal mastery and surpassing beauty of the 
voice. Some of Grisi’s achievements, as_ her 
Norma, Semiranide, Lucrezia, and Valentin, are 
admitted to be without a rival in charmed tradi- 
tion or strong reality. Her Ninetta is a delightful 
singing part, and she gives it a surprising character 
of joyous simplicity with the ‘ Di piacer,’ and with 
equal truth its pathos in the ‘Ebben per mia me- 
moria;’ but the part is not in her loftiest mood, 
however it may be pleasing and pathetic. Tam- 
burini, in his old part of Fernando, reminds us that 
he made his first appearance in the same year as 
Grisi, in Dandini (Cenerentola); he still sings it 
effectively by the aid of his expressive acting. 
Ronconi’s Podesta was an inimitable piece of cha- 
racter, a perfect delineation of the consequential 
old rascal, touched with all the odd tricks of habit 
and comicalities imaginable. Mario was able to 
sing the part of Giannetto, though his voice has not 
yet quite recovered its full quality of tone. Mdlle. 
Angri was the Pippo, and sang the favourite 
‘Toechiamo beviamo’ with great spirit. 

Strand Theatre.—A smart little farce, by Mr. 
Angus B. Reach, was produced at this house on 
Monday, in which Miss Marshall, Mr. John Reeve, 
and Mr. Rogers are engaged in a lively rencontre 
at the top of Zhe Shot Tower near Waterloo Bridge. 
The first is a lady of romantic taste and acquire- 


amateur performer on the trombone, and the third 
is a@ raw countryman. The play was capitally 
acted, and excited a great deal of laughter; but it 
requires to be purged of a few vulgarities and 
stale jokes. 

Cambrian Archeological Association.—The fifth 
annual meeting will be held on the 20th, at Tenby, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Cawdor. Ex- 
cursions will be made to Penally Church and 
Crosses; Ruined Houses at Penally and Lydstep ; 
Camp; Manorbeer Church, Castle, and Cromlech ; 
Hodgeston Church. Scotsborough House; Gum- 
freston Church; St. Florence Church; Carew 
Castle, Cross, and Church; Upton Castle and 
Church. Lamphey Palace and Church; Pembroke 
Castle and Churches; Monkton Priory ; Pembroke 
Dockyard. Narberth and Llawhadden Castles; 
Castle Meherren and Camp, and to St. David’s. 
An examination will be made of the Church, 
Domestic Remains, Castle, and Town Walls of 
Tenby ; Priory and Early Inscribed Stone in Caldy, 
and a lecture on the Architectural History of the 
Cathedral will be given on the spot. 

Autographs.—Some extremely interesting auto- 
graphs have been sold during the past week by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. Two letters of 
Marie Antoinette, the first written eight days after 
her arrest at Varennes, sold for 10/. 12s. 6d., and 
a document gn by Queen Mary, for 107. 10s. 
Two letters of Mary of England sold for 8/. 6s., 
two of Catherine de Medicis for 10. 18s., two of 
Marmontel, one addressed to Voltaire, 47. 3s., two 
of Mirabeau, 32. 15s., and a certificate signed by 





Moliére, 10/. 5s, Eight letters of Nicholas Poussin 


ments in search of excitement, the second is an | 





sold for 21/.¥17s., and 
smamonth, five d + alll 
21/. 10s. A letter of Sir Iman x ; 
master of the Mint, -" Tes Newton, while 
Walter Raleigh, 5/. 7s. A let graph of Sir 
etter of Rembrandt 19 
A document bearing the sea and ¢; t, 101, 
Philip, the good Duke of ne 4 Signature of 
A Life of Alexander the Great a Al 14s. 64, 
of the page, the other half filled with et 
written remarks by Napoleon, 4/ ti closely 
autograph of Richard IIL, 25), ‘4, So a 
Sotheby and Wilkinson's, six lots of the smn 
ence of Garrick sold for 7/. 5s, A draft f 4 
pounds, drawn by Goldsmith in favour of Gs vee 
and a promissory note of a hundred rarrick, 
Sheridan's to Garrick, 8. 16s, Five (eum 
a » vl. 10s. Five letters of 
Addison’s, 51. 193., four letters of Steele's 2l ie 
~. satay poyens relating to the Byron family, 217, 
he Velasquez Portrait of Charles /.—Man 
sons will remember this fine portrait, which, ari 
its appearance three or four years back oa : 
teriously, and was exhibited in Bond-street “the 
story told was that the picture was bonshé “ee 
sale in the country for a few shillings, The hoi 
picture has lately been the subject of Q trial im the 
Scotch courts before Lord Cowan and a Aoi 
Mr. Snare, the possessor and exhibitor dain : 
damages to the amount of 5000. against ‘le 
trustees of the late Karl of Fife, for having, through 
the sheriff-clerk, and by warrant from the sheriff 
substitute, taken possession of the picture, and 
prevented his exhibiting it from the 31st of 
January, 1849, when he exhibited it in Edinburgh, 
till the 17th March, when it was restored to Mr, 
Snare. ‘The jury returned a verdict of damages for 
1000/., irrespective of solatium, which they did not 
take into consideration. The trustees of Lord Fife 
allege that the picture was mentioned in a cata- 
logue, prepared by the late Earl himself in the year 
1807, of the pictures at Fife-house, Whitehall. In 
1812, after the Earl's death, this house was sold, 
and the whole of the pictures and valuables were 
ordered to be sent to Duff-house, Banffshire, and 
other houses in Scotland ; it is supposed that the 
picture was then abstracted. These circumstances, 
however, tend to clear up the question of who was 
the painter of the picture, a matter before of some 
uncertainty, as it was without pedigree. 

Works of Frederick the Great.—The 16th, 17th, 
and 18th volumes of the complete works of this 
distinguished sovereign have just been published 
at Berlin. They are entirely occupied with his 
correspondence. There are 4000 letters written by 
him—two-thirds are in French, the other thir, 
chiefly on military operations, are in German, and 
were addressed to his generals, The whole letters 
belong to the state archives. The edition of the 
great Frederick’s works, now in course of publica- 
tion, was undertaken by order of the present King 
of Prussia, and at his expense. ; 

M. Dupaty, one of the forty French academi- 
cians, died a few days ago. He was one of the 
most obscure of that learned corps. His literary 
reputation, such as it was, was based almost é 
clusively on vaudevilles and on the libretti of come 
operas. He was held in esteem in the days 
Napoleon; but then literary distinction was Very 
easily earned. The most notable event iu the last 
twenty years of his life was being chosen (© bis 
own great astonishment) an academician In pre 
ference to Victor Hugo, then at the height of his 
fame. 

The Lapland Giantess.—It is seldom that the 
subjects of exhibitions of this kind answer = 
portraits. The showman’s pictorial puff upo® 
outside of his van has long ceased to be P “oa 
with anything like truthfulness. There 35 
ever, no deception in the present instance. 
Curiosity lately induced us to take some county 
visitors in search of wonders to Saville er 
Leicester Square, and a more remarkable gee 
of humanity we never remember to have | ped 
Two Lapland women are there exhibited, equip ‘ 
in the costume of their country—one 40 intel! 
female of rather smal] stature, the other a ver 
giantess of enormous limbs, exceeding s¢ve? 
feet in height, with hands truly colossal. 
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a 
Soare-measuring. —Imagine a railway from here to | 
“ . r | 

, How many hours is the sun from us? Why, 


the sun. : analog eet “id 
{we were to send a baby in an express train, going 
incessantly at a hundred miles an hour, without 


making any stoppages, the baby would grow to be 
3 boy—the boy would grow to be a man —the man 
would grow old and die—without seeing the sun, 
for it is distant more than a hundred years from us. | 
But what is this compared to N eptune’s distance ? 
Had Adam and Eve started by our railway at the 
creation, to go from Neptune to the sun, at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour, they would not have got there 
yet, for Neptune is more than six thousand years 


from the centre of our system. But we are getting 


into too large numbers again: we must have some 
swifter servant than a railway to measure space for | 
us. Light will answer our purpose —for light 
travels from the sun to the earth in eight minutes. 
Eight minutes, then, counting by light, are equiva- 
lent toa hundred years of railway express speed! 
It would take aS@ui four hours to go from the sun 
to Neptune. Among the stars, we shall find that | 
the nearest is three years off, counting by light.— | 
Household Words. 
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ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 
STREET. CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. Esrascisnep 1806. 
Poticy Horpers’ Capitat, £1,192,818. 
Ayxvat Income, £150,000, Bonuses Deciarep, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001 ,450. 
PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 
DIRECTORS. 
Tue Rev. James Suerman, Chairman. 
Hexar Brencowe Cuvurncuitt, Ese., Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. } Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. ; William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. + Capt. William John Williams. 
J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D., F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague Street, 
: Montague Square. 
Nineteen TWENTIETHS oF THE PROFITS aRE DIVIDED amMoNne 
THE INSURED. 
Framples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 














| Bonuses added 
subsequently, 
to be further 
increased an- 


Date of Sum 


ioins roemi 
Policy. | Insured. | Original Premium. 








nually. 
. vena _ £2. 
1506 2500 | 791010 Extinguished. | 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 «| 33:19 2. ditto | $3117 8 
isis 1000 | 34:16 10 ditto ' =: 11418 10 





ad Ezamples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 








Polic Total with 

a Date. Sum Bonuses additions, to be 
” | Insured. | added. further in- 

— creased. 

) | £ £ se. 4. .: & = 
$2 1807 900 } 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
ae slo | 1200 | 1160 6 6 | 2360 5 6 
by 1820 5000 | 355817 8 | 8558 17 8 





> a ee _ 

us uspectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 

Ualeed Kiasgee y ie Oftes in all the principal towns of the 

2 wm,at the City anch, ¢ » hes . ‘i 

50, Regent Street, y Branch, and at the head Office, No. 

een 

P LICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
_ “Atablished in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and 


*urvivorships. § Orrices | 
* A 290 in ca gEs,— 70, Lombi ‘tree ‘ity ; 7 
Charing Cross, i a me il ? ard Street, City; and 57, 





Ms DIRECTORS. 
aaate el. sq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cott.: agg 4 Esq. Thomas Hodgsen, Esq. 
William Devise” F.R.S., Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Richard Puller a J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
ja A Gordon’ Mb : C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
dedite, eo RS. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John 5 ey D.C.L. 
a _ BONUS. 
Company fee UR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realized by the 
Premiums eletnea noes effected upon the Participating Seale of 
CVrY Boven Years’ agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
~ commencing from the 3rd July, 1840. 
*Dtennia) oe hes 4 specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 


“ST Sstigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :— 
re ' 


e 
when Sum Parmivus Par. | Bonus 
Asureg Assured, ~~ 
Number Amount asied. 
i 





Per centage 
on Pre- 
miums paid. 

















£ 
is | £e. a. £ d £ d 
wor P &. ° &. 
S| fe 6 | 315 0 0 | 16416 8 62 6 6 
we 7 (77516 8 (34713 4 4416 38 
S| oe 6 43117 6 18318 0 4211 8 
— oe _& 46400 172 67 7 210 
Asatal Premiu “yy are "> 
Whole term of life — aired for the Assurance of £100, for the 
W "Sata 4 Be ig ee rats si ii 
= roits. out Age. Without With 
routs Profits. Profits 
: £3 4 _ 
aitaes | 7% ¢ fad | ha a 
» | 11319 = & 40, 21810 3 6 5 
Pi dae Lig 3 6 | 409 410 7 
—~—_i 310 4 6 | 610 674 








- c eae . a 
VICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William Street, City. Established 1838. 

B. Hawes, Esq., Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq 
John Barnard, Esq 
George Denny, Esq 
Bryan Donkin, Esq., F.R-S. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq 


T. Nesbitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. 
John Knill, Esq 
John Nol'oth, Esq. 
Charies Phillips, Esq 
Daniel Sutton, Esq 
O'B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq 
Auditors —{ Atthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Esq 
LE. Greenaw ay, Esq. James P. Jones, Esq 
Bankere.— Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale. Commercial 
Bank of London. Londonand County Banking ¢ ompany. 
Physicians —Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R.S. T. W. Jones, M.D 
Surgeons.—James Farish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Esq., F_R.S. 
Standing Counsel—Russell Gurney, Esq., Q.¢ 
Solicitor. —J. Curtis, Esq. 


Assurers in this Company have the guarantce of an ample sub 
scribed capital and careful and economical management. The 
success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since its es 
tablishment more than 2200 Policies have been issued, assuring 
over £1,300,000, while its assets stand at £125,000 and upwards, 
with an income of £30,000 a-year, steadily increasing. 

The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance The Premiums are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise. 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or Aalf the 
ne for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of 

ire. 

Extra Premiums for Foreign Riske.—Persons assured with the 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside in Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony, and in other healthy foreign climates, without p®yment of 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in North America, (not 
south of the 35 deg. of North Latitude) and in Australia 

Profits. —Bonxus.—Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of 


| the Company are appropriated to parties who have been assured 


on the profit scale for three clear years 
Loans.—Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold and 
Leasehold Property of adequate value, of Life Interests Rever 
sions, and other legally assignable property or income. Great 
facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at small expense, 
and quickly, temporary advances, on Personal Security 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Acfuary and Secretary 


PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, Empowered by 
Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. IX. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
George Bevington, Esq., Neck- | John Drewett, Esq., 4, Princes 
inger Mills, Bermondsey. Street, Bank. 

William Bardgett, Esq., Fen- | Erasmus R. Foster, Esq., Cold 
church Street. Harbour Lane, Camberwell 
F. P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwell | T. 8. Girdler, Esq., Tokenhouse 

and Twickenham | Yard 
George Cohen, Esq.,Shacklewell | H. L. Smale, Esq., Doctors’ 
Millis Coventry, Esq., White Commons 

Hart Court, Lombard Street. 

Bankers—Messrs. Drewett, Fowler, and Fowler, 4, Princes 
Street, Bank. 
Solicitors—Messrs. M‘Leod and Stenning, London Street, 
Fenchurch Street. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the frst seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the arrears of premiums at 
any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
should the Policy become a claim. 

FOR SECURING LOANS AND DEBTs. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, but gradu 
ally increasing Premiums 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’'Clock 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100, for the 
Whole Term of Life 


Half premium Whole premium 





Age. fur seven years. | after seven years. 
{ 
£e. d. | £e. d. i 
30 119 23 6 
40 , 2 ¢@ | 218 4 
50 226 45 0 
60 3 6 8 613 4 | 


FE. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon application at 
the Office, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London; or of the several 
Agents throughout the country. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the usual DIVIDEND of 5 
per cent. (less income tax) on the paid-up Capital on the shares of 
the Society, will be PAYABLE at this Office on and after WED- 
NESDAY, the 20th day of August inst. 

ACT OF PARLIAMENT.—In consequence of the powers con- 
ferred by an act obtained in the —_— Pwr ee 
which came into operation on the Ist of last month, ac 
and privileges well aauree to all persons NOW ASSURING to an 
extent greater than can be derived from most other offices. The 
particulars are set forth in a report and a new prospectus, to be 
procured (free of expense) by addressing & line to 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
C SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. 3. Fannance, Esq., P.1.A. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 











&c., may be obtained from EB. ¥. LEEKS Secagtagr. | 


MUSICAL LIBRARY OF THE LATE Jd. P. STREET, ESQ., 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, RTC. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, WILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on Thursday, August 14, the MUSICAL LIBRARY 
of the late J. P. Street, Esq.,many years Librarian of the Madrigal 
Society, comprising valuable music in all classes, especially Sacred 
Music, Anthems and Motetts, many carly and rare editions; a 
complete copy of Handel's Works by Dr. Arnold; also Modern 
Music and Musical Instruments of various kinds; Pianofortes by 
Broadwood ; Wornum and Stodart Violins; Violoncellos; a first 
rate Concertina by Wheatstone, &c. Catalogues will be sent on 
application. 





"FOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Park.— 

4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELE 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, at Four o'clock, 
on every Saturday until further notice. Admission, 1s.; ou 
MONDAYS, 6d 


JREPARED COLLODION FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHY.—HORNE, THORNTHWAITITE, and WOOD, 
Opticians, 123 and 121, Newgate Street, London, beg to announce 
that they have arranged with Mr. Arcuer, the inventor of the 
Collodo-lIodide of Silver, for the instantaneous production of 
Negative and Positive Pictures on Glass, for a continuous supply 
of the above, prepared by himself. Price per oz. ls. 3d.—Pure 
Pyrogallic Acid, and every Chemical and Preparation required for 
Photography. 


PEEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 


LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of work 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the best style, and 
it moderate charges. Tllustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c., lithographed 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel 

N.B.—Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable terms 
Heatheock Court, 414, Strand. 











NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS 
PT EAL AND SON have erected some extensive 


Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description 
of Bedstead. In Lron their Stock will include every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular. pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Redstcads of 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Redateads their Rooms 
ire sufficient’y extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahowany, of Four- post, Canopy, and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead thatis made. They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,soas to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding 
Without attempting tocompete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha- 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted, 

Heal and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
a PLIMENTARY.— The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dresamakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or con- 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning fs 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

W. C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 


A GOLDEN MAXIM, 
‘OBUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET.” 


puis GOLDEN MAXIM may be realized by 
purchasing TEAS, COFFEES, and COLONIAL PRO. 


DUCE of 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

Good Congou Tea, 3s. 4d., 38. 64.; Finest Congou, 3s. 84. ; Rare 
Souchong, 4.; Best Souchong, 4s. 44.; Fine Gunpowder, 3s. 6d., 
3s. 8d., 4a.; Rare Gunpowder, 5s.; best, 6s. 8d. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COFFEE. 

CHOICE COFFEE, 1s. and 1s. 2d.; best Jamaica, Is. 4d.; Best 
Mocha, now only Is. 4d. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
houses. Sago, 3d. and 44.; Tapioca, 64. and 74.; Arrow Root, 64., 
104., Is., Is. 24., Is. 4d.; Tous les Mois, 64.; Cloves, best, 2s. 2d.; 
Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 5s. 8d.; Cinnamon, best, 4s., 
Cassia, best, Is. 6d.; Black Pepper, best, ls.; White Pepper, best, 
Is, 44.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 24.; Ginger, from 44. to 2s. 44.; Mustard, 
5d.. 74. Is., best, Is. 44. Sugars and Fruits at Market prices. 

PHILLIPS and Compas o> King William Street, City, 
on. 


\ ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
1 and BLOOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash Parm, 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 til! dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, 
Room, |s.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 
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This Day, in medium 8vo, strongly bound, price 30s. 
THE 


LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKs 


WITH 
THEIR SIZES, PRICES, AND PUBLISHERS’ NAMES. 
1816— 1851. 


] 








THERE are some improvements introduced into this Edition, which it is presumed will be found useful. 

The New Books of 1851 have been added, up to the time that each sheet passed through the press; the delay occasioned in publishing the Wo mM 
been caused by a desire to make it as correct as possible; and to incorporate all the alterations in price, &c., up to the date of publication ° ore has 

The Titles in many instances have been made more intelligible. The Authors’ names have also been more correctly defined and arranged 

Works published in Series, such as ‘ Lardner’s Cyclopedia,” ‘‘ Bohn’s Libraries,” &c., although still remaining under their respective heads, are now 
also Catalogued in the regular alphabet throughout, so that those who do not remember in what Series any particular book was published, will he al age 
find it without trouble. ) able to 

The Dates of Works relating to Voyages and Travels, as well as Statutes, Law Reports, &c., are now inserted. 

In long alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in finding out titles when the Christian name js 
not known. To facilitate reference, a duplicate list of each, in one alphabet, will be found at the end of the Catalogue, arranged under the titles of the 
respective works. 12 

In other respects the arrangement of the last Edition has been adhered to, but it will be observed that the present is printed on larger paper, and con. 
tains nearly one-fourth more matter. ™ a: 

The Publisher recommends those who purchase the ‘‘ London Catalogue of Books, 1816-51,” to preserve it. Subsequent Editions will not embrace so 
long a period of years, and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will be well to bear in mind that the only correct record of books published some thirty-five 
years back, is to be found in the present edition. . ’ 


LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW; 


AND SOLD BY 
LONGMAN AND CO.; RIVINGTONS; WHITTAKER AND CO.; SIMPKIN AND CO.; W. 8. ORR AND CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
AND HISTORICAL REVIEW. 














In an age which claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical, the Gentleman’s Magazine has stepped forward to occupy the 
vacant post of an Historical Review. In so doing the Editors endeavour to present, month by month, a Magazine which shall be acceptable in every house 
and family. Gentlemen eminently conversant with the various branches of historical study are constant contributors, and every endeavour is made to 
render the Magazine a worthy organ and representative of Historical and Archeological literature. In its Original Articles, historical questions are con: 
sidered and discussed; in its Reviews, prominent attention is given to all historical books; its Historical Chronicle and Notes of the Month contain a record 
of such recent events as are worthy of being kept in remembrance ; and its Obituary is a faithful memorial of all persons of eminence lately deceased. It is 
peculiarly well suited not only for general readers, but for circulation amongst the members of Book Societies and for the tables of Public Reading Rooms. 
A Specimen Number will be forwarded free on receipt of 2s. 6d. in postage stamps. The story of Nell Gwynn, an Original Work, by Peter C unningham, 
Esq., F.S.A., is now in the course of periodical publication in this Magazine. ° ; 


: The Gentleman's Magazine, of late admirably edited, and now full of matter as entertaining to read as it always has been valuble to consult.”—Ezaininer. 
5 Revived with a degree of spirit and talent which promises the best assurance of its former popularity.”—Taunton Courier. , 
The additional talent which the new year has brought to its assistance will give an impetus advantageous to the circulation of The Gentleman’s, and, high as it previously stood, 
will py : still more in ——— = those who are enabled to appreciate its worth.” — Poole Herald 
* With the exception of Blackw there is no monthly magazine to compare with ’s in i ics di ability with which they are 
une a" Brit reer dy te : g pare with the Gentleman's in the variety of the topics discussed, and the ability m 
** The reviews are written freely and fairly, the reports of antiquarian and other societies’ meetings are copiously drawn, a i he whole we bare 
wri ° , and the Obituary denotes care. On the whole } 
oe og with a periodical so worthy of our unqualified and honest approbation, and we socommmnenl | it as capeclallg useful to all book societies and lending libraries." —Woreester 
‘he Oni @. ‘ 
** One of the distinguishing features is its Obituary. The notices of celebrated men dece igi i sti ing, they convey more informatics 
respecting the life and character of the deceased than any other periodical.’’—Sherborne ——— en eee eg oe ay ee eS d 
‘ . . . . . s : rm rte o ™ - 
eh. We oe vite Stentard. in our a of interest and profit from this learned periodical; acute and profound criticism, and much information, are always to be foun 
* The historical portion of the magazine is selected with care, to make it valuable not only as a passing, but as a permanent, record of current events.” —Weet of England Com 





| of the old Church Canons, No. II.—4. Who were the Anglo-Saxon Kings crowned # 
- , concluded. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for July, 1851, 7 pene me 

8 Pw : ingston ?—5, The Story of Nell Gwynn, related by Peter Cunningham, «lil 
THE FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME, 6. The Galleys of England and Srenee.—f. Christian Iconography, by J- : a. 
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